








Nine Wakefield 2'x4’ Beta units 
provide evenly diffused light in 
this reconverted classroom, in 
which eight different environ- 
mental elements are coordinated. 
Beta is a completely contained 
unit which is recessed into the 
ceiling. Its Rigid-Arch plastic 
diffuser has a matte finish which, 
when the units are unlit, mini- 
mize any mirroring of bright 
light coming from the windows. 
There is a new illustrated bro- 
chure on the Beta, of particular 
interest to school administrators 
and architects. 
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Can a 26-year old classroom be 
converted into a coordinated classroom? 


WAKEFELD GEOmETRICS THE CAVALIER 


YES, and ata relatively low cost 


A group of imaginative men decided it 
was possible to make a silk purse out of a 
SOW 8 ear. 
of their 

relative ly low 


They demonstrated the truth 
theory by transforming, at a 
cost, a 26-year old room 


in Grant Community High School, Ingle- 


Illinois, into a modern, functional, 
The 


Indiana, 


side, 
c re tely coordinated classroom. 
men: Carl 
Nairne W. 
ates, Chicago, Illinois, 

Harmon, Austin, Texas. 


Boester, Lafaye tte, 
Fisher, Fisher-White Associ- 
Dr. Darell Boyd 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL ELEMENTS COORDINATED: 


V ELEecCTRIC HEATING AND VENTILATION 


V ENGINEERED LIGHTING 
VY ACOUSTICAL CONTROL 


V ADAPTIVE SIGHT-EASE CHALKBOARDS 


Participating in the adventure were 17 
manufacturers, including Wakefield, which 
has been providing engineered lighting for 
coordinated classrooms since the earliest 
days of this classroom concept. In_ this 
Wakefield 2’x4’ Beta recessed units 
were used. 


case, 
For a new brochure on the 


VY THERMALLY CONTROLLED ENVIRONMENT 
V HarMONIOUS FLOORING 
V CoorRDINATED COLOR AIDING GROUP VISION 


V PosTURE SEATING CONSONANT WITH EYE 
HEALTH 


Beta, and other individual brochures on 
the Wakefield Ceiling, Wakefield Geo- 
metrics and Wakefield luminaires of ad- 
vanced design, write to The F. W. Wake- 
field Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 
In Canada: Wakefield Lighting Limited, 


London, Ontario. 


akegecle’ Over-ALL Lighting 


a> ox Tt 


THE COMMODORE 


ee PACEMAKER 


WU 


IME STAR THE WAKEFIELD CEILING 





THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


SKIDMORE, OWINGS 

& MERRILL 

architects 

SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC, 
mechanical engineer 
GEORGE A. FULLER 
COMPANY 

general contractor 


EUGENE DURLAUER, INC, 


plumbing contractor 


GLAUBER, INC. 
plumbing wholesaler 


Photos: EZRA STOLLER 


Bo 
The new 5th Avenue Bank of MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, - B 
NEW YORK, has all-glass walls fronting on two streets to provide day and night i988 


seed) Ye 
passersby with a floodlighted view of the attractive and efficient interior gse8 


LASS NALS DRAMATIZE. age 
BANKS FACILITIES AND SERVICES. 


e The exterior walls of this new 5-story, air-condi- plate, weighing 


2 million pounds and supported by 


tioned bank structure are entirely of plate glass and special foundations anchored in bedrock. Leading 
polished aluminum, supporting no weight but hang- from this floor to the main banking room above is a 
ing somewhat like curtains. The largest panes are specially designed escalator. In this huge room as 
22 x 10 ft., one-half inch thick, and are the biggest well as on the main floor below, there are no fixed 
and heaviest ever installed in America. On the teller’s cages. Instead, tellers are positioned at 
ground floor, just a few feet inside the glass wall and specially designed counters to provide the best possi- 
facing 5th Avenue, is an outstanding feature—the ble service. In this praiseworthy bank, as in thou- 
giant 30-ton Mosler door to a vault which has rein- sands of other fine buildings, are sLoAN Flush VALVES 
forced walls 18 inches thick, lined with heavy steel —famous for efficiency, durability and economy. 


more SZ atin nad VAL VE. Ss 


are bought than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO * ILLINOIS 
Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the SLOAN Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 





ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the 
better shower head for better bathing. 


S Write for completely descriptive folder 
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liminating 
coaicinee" FWASTA MOTION 


food service 
installations 


at Statler Hall, Cornell University 


. ial 
HONOR ‘AWARD @ This prominent educational institution empha- 
lauiusions Food on sizes the scientific approach to hotel and restaurant 
. ee management. Students are taught the newest tech- 
niques. They become familiar with a variety of 
modern equipment, chosen for its sanitary and dur- 
able qualities. Proper planning has resulted in the 
saving of time and labor and elimination of waste 
motion. In this award-winning installation rhere was 
a problem of integrating students’ work areas with 
the main kitchen. It was solved by careful arrange- 
ment of equipment to permit smooth and efficient 
functioning. If yo a inass feeding problem, 
you can increase operating efficiency and lower 
maintenance costs by installing Blickman-Built food 
service equipment. 


PORTABLE BINS ELIMINATE WASTE MOTION 
View of bake shop in main kitchen, showing stainless steel 
bakers’ tables with portable bins underneath. Here is an 
example of equipment designed to save time and facilitate 
cleaning. Bins are wheeled directly to supply section and 
filled with ingredients. Rehandling is avoided — waste motion 
eliminated. Since there is no fixed enclosure, there are no 
hiding places for vermin. With bins removed, the entire area 
beneath table is easily accessible for cleaning. 


PORTABLE BANQUET TABLES PERMIT FLEXIBILITY OF 
SERVICE — View shows mobile banquet tables and food- 
warming cabinet in background, main kitchen. Food is loaded 
into tables and wheeled directly to serving area. Tables are - 
then placed in position for most efficient service, depending ee Send for illustrated folder describing Blickman-Built Food Serv- 


upon load in banquet hall. All-welded, stainless steel ice Equipment — available in single units or complete installations. 
construction assures a high degree of sanitation and long 


service life. ' % S. Blickman, Inc., 2802 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N.J. 


Blickman-Built 


FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


COFFEE URNS STEAM TABLES FOOD CONVEYORS 
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T. W. MINAH Duke University 
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RELATED ACTIVITIES 


CLINTON JOHNSON......University of Minnesota 
JAMES MILLER............University of California 
GLEN TURNER....Colorado College of Education 
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Louts Day Jr 


University of Illinois 
University of California 
University of Pennsylvania 


LEGAL PROBLEMS 
T. E. BLACKWELL.......... Washington University 


EDITORIAL 
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HENRY DOTEN University of Maine 
ERNEST CONRAD........University of Washington 
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Among the Authors 


E. FREDERIC KNAUTH, assistant to the di- 
recting committee, university self-study, New 
York University, describes on page 19 the 
role of the business manager in the small col- 
lege. Mr. Knauth’s observations: and conclu- 
sions have been developed as a result of his 
doctoral thesis at New York University. He 
brings to his study of college administrative 
problems a long career of business experience 
He was manager of Knauth Brothers from 1925 to 1943, then served 
for a year as manager of Keefe & Keefe, Inc., also in New York 
City. He was president of the Garfield Tea Company, a corporation 
in Brooklyn, from 1944 to 1950. As a result of having procured 
his M.A. in 1951, Mr. Knauth became interested in college adminis- 
tration and in that year accepted appointment as administrative 
assistant to the dean of the school of education, New York Uni- 
versity. He already has a book to his credit and has written for 
professional journals. His doctoral thesis, “The Réle of the Business 


Manager in the Independent Liberal Arts College,” will be pub- 
lished this year. 


E. Frederic Knauth 


FRANCIS J. BROWN, staff associate of} the 
American Council on Education, reports on 
page 21 the current status of higher education 
as it is affected by the activities of Congress. 
Dr. Brown's many official responsibilities with 
congressional groups and with the armed 
services permit unusual insight into federal 
legislative trends as they affect higher edu- 
cation. He was executive secretary of President 
Truman's commission on higher education and a member of the 
advisory board of the United States Armed Forces Institute, and 
has served on a host of other official boards, commissions and 
committees. . . . HARVEY SHERER, assistant business manager of 
Oregon State College, on page 39 views with alarm the current 
enthusiasm in colleges and universities for studies of unit in- 
structional cost. From extensive research conducted on the subject, 
Mr. Sherer points out that it is likely that misrepresentation will 
result from a study of unit cost surveys, with results that are 
educationally serious. Mr. Sherer, a prolific writer on college 
accounting subjects, formerly served as staff associate of the com- 
mittee that developed the manual on college business administra- 
tion, Volume 1, published in 1952 by the American Council on 
Education. Before that time he had served on the staff of Upper 
Iowa University and had been in public accounting work. 


Francis J. Brown 


ROBERT LEE DENNARD, assistant to the 
controller of the University of Florida, points 
out on page 27 the proper function of the 
college auditor. He has been a member of 
the business staff of the University of Florida 
since 1951 and passed his C.P.A. examination 
in 1952. Presently, he is working toward his 
M.B.A. degree. He served in the US. Navy 
from 1945 to 1948. Busy in several profes- 
sional organizations relating to business administration and ac- 
counting, he also is an active member of the United States Naval 
Reserve and of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, Gainesville, Fla. 


Robert Lee Dennard 
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This is a relighted classroom in the 
Bristol School in Webster Groves, Mo 
The lighting is provided by a LUVEX 
“U” installation. In each of the three 
essential demands of good classroom 
lighting, this LUVEX-“U” installation 
measures up as follows: 

Qua.ity—A Glare Factor of 13, well 


within the accepted range of completely 
comfortable illumination. 


QUANTITY—After eight months in serv- 
ice, intensities on every desk and on the 
chalkboard measured over 30 foot- 
candles. 

ECONOMY—Only one circuit was needed 
for the entire installation. Only 1552 
watts are used, less than the maximum 
permitted for one circuit. 

The secret? Day-Brite’s LUVEX® 
with its 50% up, 50% down “butter- 
fly” type distribution of light and its 
better than 80% efficiency. Only the 
LUVEX gives you LUVEX-“U” results! 


W rite for further information about the 
LUVEX-“U”.. Address Day-Brite Light- 
ing, Inc., 5452 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 
7, Mo. In Canada: Amalgamated 
Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 
5435 


LUVEX-"U” LIGHTING: ANSWERS DECIDEDLY BETTER 
PN Gi ine = 
COMPLEX CLASSROOM PROBLEM Lighting Pirtars 


Classroom lighting is a three-way challenge. You need (1) Quality 
illumination; (2) Quantity—at least 30 footcandles on all desks and 
chalkboards; and (3) Economy. 

The LUVEX-"U” is the most sensible, practical answer yet devised to 
guarantee you all three of these essentials. It is especially notable because 


it solves the most knotty problem of all—adequate light on the front 
chalkboard. 


But please be cautious about one thing! Other fixtures may be arranged 
in a “U” pattern. They will not necessarily give you the same results as 
the LUVEX-"U”. Be sure you get Quality and Quantity with Economy. ; ~ 
Insist on the LUVEX-"U"—and only the LUVEX."U". ; offer practically unlimited possibilities 

: in modern school lighting. Send for 


Picture story 
of 
school lighting 


Shows how versatile Luvex fixtures 


your copy —ask for Form OD-623. 


NATION'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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Questions and Answers 


Improving Annual Reports 


Question: What can be done to improve 
annual reports?—J.S., Tex. 


ANSWER: 
sideration in 


I believe the first con- 
preparing an annual 
report is to determine for whom the 
report is being prepared. If the report 
is being prepared exclusively for the 
use of the administration, board of 
trustees, and members of the 
who are 


other 
familiar with 
the history and financial condition of 
the college, then I believe emphasis 
should be laid on those items of sig- 
that 


constituency 


occurred 
since the previous report. If the report 
is being prepared for general con- 
sumption, then 


nificant have 


change 


in addition to these 
considerations some attention should 
be given to other items of significance 
even though there may have been no 
particular change in the picture since 
the previous report. In either case, 
stereotyped comments and references 
to obvious items should be avoided. 

The financial reports also should be 
related to the over-all program of the 
college at the time and should there- 
fore be coordinated with the presi- 
dent's report. This does not mean a 
compromise with the principle of accu- 
rate reporting but merely to empha- 
size those things that need to be 
emphasized at the time. 

Of course, it is always helpful to 
make use of charts, graphs and dia- 
grams to illustrate percentage sources 
of income, percentage categories of 
disbursements, distribution of endow- 
ment holdings, and other items of 
interest to the constituency. Some- 
times it is also helpful to relate the 
financial report of the institution to 
matters that at first might seem un- 
related to a college financial report. 
In a recent report I used a newspaper 
editorial about the increase in the 
standard of living in the 
United States in the last 50 years as 


general 
a take-off point to illustrate, with the 


aid of statistics prepared by our eco- 
nomics department, that the standard 


6 


of living of our faculty had not kept 
pace with the general improvement of 
the standard of living in this country. 
Also, by referring back to a budget 
and financial report of 20 years ago 
I was able to show that our institution 
had not only come a long way since 
that time, but that the many changes 
that have occurred in our society since 
that time have increased the com- 
plexity and cost of our operation to 
such an extent that we need an in- 
creased dedication on the part of our 
constituencies if we are to preserve 
and strengthen our educational insti- 
tutions in this country —JOHN PEPIN, 
treasurer, Hamline University. 


Painting by Contract 


Question: Is painting by outside contrac- 
tors more economical? —M.B., Ill. 


ANSWER: At the University of 
New Hampshire, we believe that it is 
more economical, particularly in the 
smaller institutions, to contract for 
painting than to maintain a painting 
crew throughout the year. 

For a number of years, we have 
decided before the normal painting 
season begins just what buildings 
would fall in our painting schedule 
for the season ahead. We have then 
prepared specifications and have sub- 
mitted these specifications for bids 
to a number of New Hampshire paint- 
ing contractors. We have stipulated 
the dates on which the buildings would 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have an- 
swered, send your query to COL- 
LEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago II, Ill. Questions 
will be forwarded to leaders in 
appropriate college and university 
fields for authoritative replies. 
Answers will be published in forth- 
coming issues. No answers will be 
handled through correspondence. 











be ready for painting, and the dates 
by which the jobs must be done. 

We have found that painters prefer 
the larger sized jobs such as are in- 
volved in university buildings and, 
therefore, competition has been keen. 
The results have been satisfactory. 
When we have had a fairly heavy 
schedule of summer painting, we have 
had as many as three painting con- 
tractors at work on various university 
buildings at one time. Supervision of 
painting jobs is not a serious burden 
for the maintenance staff. 

There are other contributing factors 
that are advantageous to the institu- 
tion. The painting season for exterior 
work is comparatively short. It is 
preferable to do both exterior and 
interior painting at the season of the 
year when there is least interference 
with academic and other scheduled 
operations. Even though the institu- 
tional plant may be operating on a 
year-round basis for instruction, re- 
search, conferences and institutes, the 
summer months offer the best oppor- 
tunity to find the most time at which 
certain buildings may be least used. 
The painting schedule can then be 
fitted into the planned campus sched- 
ule to best advantage. ; 

A number of years ago we em- 
ployed a foreman painter and then 
attempted to pick up a crew of sufh- 
cient size to Carry out our seasonal 
painting schedule. We found that the 
best painters already had been em- 
ployed by painting contractors and that 
in some years we could not complete 
the work we had laid out before col- 
lege opened in the fall. 

We do have a painter and helper 
for odd jobs that come up during 
the course of the year and for the 
refinishing of repaired furniture. How- 
ever, Our experience in contracting for 
general painting has been so satis- 
factory that we would not give any 
thought to changing the procedure.— 
R. C. MAGRATH, treasurer, University 
of New Hampshire. 
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Above: POWERS ACCRITEM 
Temperature Regulator, 
is water or compressed 
air operated. Controls 
FLOWRITE diaphragm 
valve (right). Widely 
used for Water Heaters 
and Industrial Processes. 











POWERS Type H Thermo- 
static Water Mixers In- 
sure utmost comfort and 
safety in showers and 
other types of baths. 


Also used for many proc- 
esses. Users report 2° 
F. + accuracy. Capacities 
5 to 10 gpm. @ 45 psi. 
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Powers No. 11 Self-Operating Regu- 
lator widely used for water storage 
heaters, heat exchangers, fuel oi! pre- 
heaters and many industrial processes. 


WATER Temperature CONTROL? 


Powers Series 100 
Recording Controller. 
Compressed Air 
Operated. 





POWERS FLOWRITE 
V-Port-Characterized 
Diaphragm Control Valve. 
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Powers Remote Bulb 
Type D Thermostat 
for Unit Air 
Conditioners. 





POWERS 


PACKLESS 
VALVES 





For controlling chilled, or 
heated water in unit air 
conditioners. 

No leakage 

No packing maintenance 












| MASTER 
THERMOSTAT 






meoooe 
SUB-MASTER 
REGULATOR- 


to 
CONTAC: 
valve + 













SRELD FOR OVUTOOOS CONnTRO! Bue Ls 


Powers MASTROL Control for regulating 
forced hot water heating systems. 











Most Complete Line of Controls Made 


for 





Only a few are shown here 


All Types of Baths, Water Heaters and 
Heat Exchangers 


Forced Hot Water Heating Systems 
Radiant Panel Heating Systems 


Air Conditioning Units using Chilled 
and Heated Water 


Cooling Water for Air Compressors, 
Diesel, Gas Engines, and Cyclotrons 


Many Industrial Processes: 

Photo Developing, X-Ray, Color and 
Ordinary Film, Lens Polishing and 
Grinding, Chocolate Enrobers, Plastic 
Molding Presses, etc. 


Our More than 60 Years Experi- 
ence will be valuable in helping 
you select the right control for 
your requirements. Contact our 
nearest office or Write us direct 
for Condensed Catalog Rb 24. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR Co. 


Skokie, tll. © 


Offices in Over 50 Cities 


in the U.S.A., Canada and Mexico 


WATER OUTLET 





Powers Thermostatic Water Controller 
for regulating temperature of mulitple 
type showers, hydro-therapy and in- 
dustrial processes. Capacities 22 to 
125 gpm. @ 45 psi. 


oo---5 






POWERS ACCRITEM 
REGULATOR 


TEMPERED 
WATER OUTLET 










L 
» POWERS 3-WAY 
' FLOWRITE 

2 aa VALVE 


TEMPERATURE 
ADJUSTMENT 


B..a Powers Large 
met Capacity Thermo- 
static Water 
Mixing Valve Controlled by an 
ACCRITEM Temperature Regulator. 
Capacities 20 to 1200 gpm. @ 45 psi. 


ffl 


i 
. 































Powers Room Type 
Pneumatic Controls for 
Radiant Heating-Cooling 
Panels, Convectors and 
Unit Ventilators. Vaives 


_. are packless. No more 
packing mainten- 
ance. No leakage. 
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HEY WOOD- vjiu 


WAKE F | E aD) New design simplicity achieves style, comfort 


and practical convenience with strength to 
pass the test of time. 


EST.1826 


3-PIECE FRAME OF %" 


tubular steel is lifetime-plated with 
durable chrome 
\ 
HIGH BACK 
FRAME 
protects wood 


back in Case 


SOLID NORTHERN BIRCH chair falls 


S properly seasoned kiln-dried 


finished with finest lacquers 


! 


SCIENTIFIC 
POSTURE RATIO 
ot seat to back 
issures proper 
height and pitch 
for correct posture 





CONTINUOUS 
BRACING 


extra 
gth, permits 


tacking 


ee at 





RESISTANCE WELDING 


ma Ke OIniIngs 8s onger 


than the el itself 


jv = 
{ 


WALL-SAVER LEGS 


SILENT GLIDES ire pl ryed to pre 
vent backs from mar 


e permanently attached rine wal 
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Into the creation of Trim Line have gone 
generations of Heywood-Wakefield design 
know-how and manufacturing skill to make 
every piece perfectly adapted to the varied 
needs of the modern classroom. Trim Line will 


SLOPING TOP DESK 


with quiet, friction hinges 











KNEEHOLE DESK 


for commercial, 
study or regular 


classroom us¢ 





se 


TABLE DESK 





also ivailable 
with closed 
front and lift 


ing lid 
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keep its shining newness year after year with 
a minimum of maintenance. A complete se- 
lection of Trim Line furniture in scientifically 
graded sizes meets every need of every stu- 
dent from kindergarten tot to college senior. 


/ 
TABLET ARM CHAIR 


available.with lecture or 
study top tablet arms 





> 


/ 

















WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF THE NEW HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CATALOG... SEE TRIM LINE AT: 


St. Louis N.E.A. Convention— Feb. 26 to Mar 
Booths G-1, 3; 5, 7 
Denver N.E.A. Convention Mar. 12 to Mar. 16 
Jo0ths K-21 
Cleveland N.E.A. Convention—Apr. 2 to Apr. 6 
Booths B-46, 50: ¢ 17, 49 
Heywood-Wakefield Scho lurniture Division, Gardner, Ma 
ind Me nominee M i h 
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STAINLESS STEEL REFRIGERATORS 


Fertormauce-Froved 


Timei-l-l- Mei ta dls-Me-h d-la-eh alilil te 


o FAMOUS-BARRs:. Louis, Mo. 


A major Institutions Maga- 
zine 1954 Food Service Award 
went to the remodeled dining 
rooms and kitchen at the 
Famous-Barr Company in St. 
Louis. Designers of the pro- 
ject were Justin H. Canfield 
and Fred Rundall. HERRICK 
units were supplied by South- 
ern Equipment Company. At 
left is a picture of the Famous- 
Barr downtown department 
store, St. Louis landmark. 


from 
Vallen 
you get 
curtain 
controls 


. Versatile, rugged, efficient 

with and maintenance-free, the 

VALLEN Super No. II 

Control is another star 

advanced member in the world-fam- 

ous line of VALLEN Cur- 

tain Controls and Tracks. 

Those who want the very 

best in curtain operating 

equipment always insist on 
VALLEN. 


akron 4, chio 


Above is part of the modern- 

ized kitchen. It shows a 

HERRICK stainless steel, 

double front pass-through top : 

mounted refrigerator used - ts No. 315 
desserts, salads and san desea 

wich materials. At right is a UNIVERSITY 
two-door HERRICK for hold- TABLET 

ing sauces, condiments and ARM CHAIR. 
small quantities of items used 
from day to day. Other HER- Ideal for class 
RICK units include a refrig- or lecture room 
erator-freezer combination 

anda short-order refrigerator. 


In line with its policy of continued modernization, DESIGNED 
Famous-Barr Company, St. Louis department store, 


has transformed its tea room into two deluxe dining FOR 


rooms, both served by one central kitchen. The 4 » 
St. Louis Room and Rose Room offer the very al i 
latest and finest dining facilities. In line with its « 

i ; 


policy of buying only the best equipment, Famous- 
Barr has selected HERRICK Stainless Steel Re- ; s . 
frigerators for the new kitchen. ® HERRICK } olid hard maple seat—saddled for com- 
Stainless Steel Refrigerators assure the utmost in fort. . . 

ape | epuliantin enmnaninmas, @ ea Large solid maple tablet arm—in. proper 
sanitation and employee convenience. From meats writing position. 
to salads...eggs to ice cream... they provide Heavy cast metal pedestal—non-flexing— 
year-after-year complete food conditioning. Write 


stays put. 
for the name of your nearest HERRICK supplier. Available with underseat bookrack. 


Suntan color—finished in tough scratch 
resistant “Celsyn”. 
@ Available with Fiberesin plastic tablet arm 


", e.. rm Regretted Buying Quality” 
PEABODY seatinc company, Inc. 


NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
DEPT. C., COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 
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Maximum water-spotting resistance in 4 hours! 


NOW from Johnson’s Wax! 


This new Johnson product, 
applied after midnight... 


>>> “ht. - eee 4 
4233) —_ 


- gives you a morning floor 
ready for anything! 


WITH NEW 


Johnsons ‘Spot Resistor 
Brown Label 


It’s true! Johnson’s famous Brown Label No-Buff 
has been completely reformulated to give higher 
water-spot resistance in 4 hours than most floor 
waxes give in 48! 

This means new freedom for you from water- 
spotting problems. Even “after midnight” appli- 
cations give you a morning floor protected 
against tracked-in mud, snow, sleet or rain. Bub- 


Your floors deserve this new protection. 
For a demonstration on your floors, 


bler overflow, spilled food or drinks won’t mar 
it. Damp-mopping won’t streak it! 

And all previous superiorities remain! You still 
get, in new “Spot-Resistor” No-Buff, the same 
ease of application, high luster without buffing, 
tough protection and long wear that have already 
made Johnson’s Brown Label America’s favor- 
ite heavy-duty floor wax. 


phone your local distributor or write to 
Johnson's Wax, Dept. CUB-2 Racine, Wis. 


Products and services from Johnson's 
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Beauty plus durability! These are the basic qualities of Carrom 
Dormitory Furniture. These are the reasons why Wofford College, 
Spartanburg, S. C. chose Carrom for their new dormitory, Greene 
Hall, shown above. 


Write today for the Carrom Catalog . . . you'll see what a wide 
choice of groupings you have... and you'll discover why Carrom 
has been the choice of so many leading colleges and universities. 


Ludington, Michigan 
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ANYONE can make hundreds of brigh 


clear copies of anything he types, writes, draws 


or traces...IN 1 TO 5 COLORS, AT ONCE! 


Good News for Teachers ! Now even 
Johnny or Mary can help you turn 
out maps, bulletins, tests, draw- 
ings, instruction sheets—hours of 
work in minutes, with DITTO, the 
machine anyone can operate. Just 
type, write, draw or trace your 
message on a sheet of paper, using 
DITTO carbon or Masterset .. . 
Snap master on your DITTO 
machine . . . Turn handle and out 


come clear copies at a speed up to 
two per second, and in 1 to 5 colors 
at once. You are forever free from 
hours of tedious copying. You teach 
better with the help of a low cost, 
work-saving DITTO duplicator. 


DITTO. D-10 


LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


NO MATS! + NO INKING! + NO STENCILS! +> NO MAKEREADY! 


MAIL THIS NOW, for brighter students, easier teaching 
DITTO, INC. 2211 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Caneds: DITTO of Conads, Led. Toronto, Ont. Ie Greet Briaie: DITTO (Britain) Lid.. Leadon 


Gentil 


L 
Without obligation to me, please send; 
} Literature on Ditto Duplicators 
_] Arrange o Ditto Demonstration for me 
[_] FREE: Ditto Workbooks Catalog and Sample Lessons 





a 
me? 


4D FOR REPRODUCTION ON LIQUID MACHINES 


An outstanding Ditto Service! Every book con- 
tains Ditto Master Sheets, each ready for dupli- 
cating up to 300 copies. Covers most subjects 
you teach for every grade. Developed by out- 
standing educators. Each $3.25. Write for titles. 
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£ 
Werswayp CABINET 
SHOWERS 
TELA 5 LLL OLS 
For Every Purpose... 








Corner entrance models 
save floor space. Wei 
way V. P. Master has 
walls and receptor ot 
vitreous porcelain 


enamel for finest in- Walker Hall, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. Architect: Guy C. Fulton 
stallations. Glass doors ; 


available on all Weis- 
way models. 


Finest lecture-room seating 


American Seating 
Pedestal Tables 


four-way protection Only American Seating Pedestal Tables with No. 

( and vitreous porcelain 406 Pedestal Chairs provide these important ad- 
receptor— permanent- vantages: 
ly leakproot. 1. Allstudents can see instructor and demon- 

stration. 

2. Chairs swivel 45° either way, provide 
greater freedom to perform, easier ingress 
and egress. 

Ample passageway is maintained between 
chair backs and tables. 

Easy to clean and clean around. 

More efficient use of space, because each 
installation is tailored to the room. 





Leakproof quality at Installed in straight rows or on a radius, the 
moderate price is pro tables provide continuous working surfaces— 
vided in the depend- equally effective in large or small rooms, on level 
able Weisway Budgeteer. or sloping floors, with or without risers. The offset 
steel pedestals leave ample leg room. 

The chairs have comfortable cradleform seats, 
deep-curved backs with self-adjusting lower rails, 
and are adjustable for height. Let our experienced 
Self-contained, leakproof Weisway Cabinet Showers, seating engineers help design your installation. 
easily installed in new or old buildings, provide Write for full information. 


lasting service; end trouble and expense of fre- 





American Seating 
' . a Adult-size Desk No. 44 
enamel receptor, with Foot-Grip, No-Slip floor, is 445 
safe, sanitary non-absorbent— will not rust. Mail cou- Modern styling, greatest student 
4 comfort, steel pylon construction. 
Cradleform seat rotates on silent, 
nylon bearings. Generous knee, 


quent repairs and replacements. Vitreous porc elain 


pon tor information on the complete Weisway line. 


a leg and body room. Visible, handy 
r ‘1 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC., 209 Weisway Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. book-storage space. 


Please send literature and information on the complete line of 
Weisway Cabinet Showers. 


cAmeucan Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Address Grand Rapids 2, Michigan « Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
7 " . Manufacturers of Church, School 
Auditorium, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating, 


Dumnsies tances igen eis eee entree FOLDING CHAIRS 


I 
! 
| 
1 Name 
l 
| 
I 


City ie : State 
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a Pe 
oie like a king 


when you clean with Clarke 





For your floor maintenance you deserve dependable, 
guaranteed, job-fitted floor care equipment, coupled 
with real service and fair price. 

From Clarke’s complete line of high quality floor 
maintainers and wet-dry vacuum cleaners you can 
choose your exact requirements. Clarke floor main- 
tainers scrub, wax, steel-wool, disc sand, grind floors 
and shampoo rugs and carpets. 

Clarke vacuum cleaners pick up wet or dry — provide 
facilities for fast, thorough cleaning from basement 
to attic. 

lo keep your floors clean, safe and bright, ask your 
Clarke dealer for a demonstration. 


Your copy FREE! Write today for color- 
ful, 22-page ““Your Floors and How to Care 
for Them.” 


SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 
224 E. Clay Avenue Muskegon, Michigan 


Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities 


Distributed in Canada: 
Clarke Vacuum Cleaners: G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 34, 
Toronto 14, Ont. 
Clarke Floor Maintainers: 
Strongridge Ltd., 124 Weston St., London, Ont, 
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28 YEARS OF SPECIALIZATION in college 
and university feeding enables Slater to 
handle all jobs smoothly. Here a Dickinson 
homecoming Alumni luncheon is served to 
over 1500 Alumni 


Shs, 
Lt awl - 


SLATER MANAGER AT DICKINSON and ms 

Regional Manager confer with Mr. George 2 4 
Shuman, Jr. (right), Dickinson Treasurer 

Expert buying, preparation and cooking 


DRAYER HALL... Dickinson College 
keep food quality high—price low 


How Dickinson College Reduced 
Its Food Service Costs 


...And Increased Student Participation 


f 
: 
F 


de 


In 1951, Dickinson College was faced with the problem of rising food service 
costs. Among other factors, lack of student participation was largely responsible 


for this situation. After much consulting, Slater Food Service Management was 
SLATER EQUIPMENT CONSULTANTS 


planned carefully the new food service lay- 
out. The right equipment and its location 
were recommended for the most efficient 
use of all floor space and equipment 


called in to operate the entire food service at Dickinson. 


Today, this includes regular three-meal-a-day service at two dining halls, and 
all-day service at the College snack bar. 


Since taking over the service, Slater has been credited with increased student 
participation and measurably lower costs, as well as marked over-all improve- 
ments in quality and efficiency of service. 


ADMINISTRATORS and BUSINESS MANAGERS . . . For complete information 


on how Slater may help you with your food service problems, write or phone, 


Slater 


FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT 
2503 Lombard St. Philadelphia 46, Pa. 


MANY EXTRA FOOD SERVICES are man- 
aged by Slater for student and college 
events. Here, Dickinson student waiters assist 
Slater Chef. Sloter handles all food service 
personnel problems 


Kingsley 5-4600 





UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES SERVED BY SLATER 


Bard College Memphis State College 


St. John’s College 
St. Joseph’s College 


The Episcopal Academy 


Beaver College Moravian College and The Episcopal High School 


Clarkson College of Technology Theological Seminary Union Theological Seminary The Gilman School for Boys 


Dickinson College Mount Union College University of South Carolina Hargrave Military Academy 
The Manlius School 
Oakwood School 
Perkiomen School 

St. Catherine’s School 
Temple University 


Union High School 


The Episcopal Seminary Muhlenberg College Upsala College 


Fairleigh Dickinson College New York State Teachers College Westminster Choir College 


Hartwick College Niagara University Admiral Farragut Academy 
Asheville School 
Bordentown Military Institute 


Calvert School 


Hofstra College Pennsylvania Military College 


Le Moyne College Princeton Theological Seminary 


Loyola College Roanoke College 
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For a College, What Size 
Is the Right Size? 


RUSSELL COLE 


President 


Cornell College, Mount Vernon, lowa 


THE INCREASE IN ENROLLMENTS EXPECTED IN 
higher education in the years ahead offers an unusual 
opportunity for educational statesmanship, which 
may determine educational trends for many years 
to come. There is no question but that the increased 
numbers will be provided with educational service. 
There is considerable question as to how it will be 
done. 

In some instances it will mean another round of 
increase in size and further increases so long as the 
In other instances there will be 
a forthright consideration.of what is the best size 
for the particular institution. 


demand _ persists. 


This will require a 
consideration of the following points: 

l. The educational program an institution wishes 
to carry on. Too often we invalidate any serious 
consideration of optimum size by trying to be all 
things to all men rather than some things to some 
men. By piecemeal addition we spread what we 
are doing so that even to think of an optimum size 
brings limitless expansion. There is no substitute 
for a clear definition of what a college wishes to do 
and for a willingness to hold to the program which 
is essential to its achievement. 

2. The conditions under which the educational pro 
gram is to be operated. These include the class size 
considered normal at all levels; the hours of formal 
teaching and the other demands made upon the 
faculty; the vital question as to what is considered the 
minimum number of faculty members for the par- 
ticular departments. This is of importance primarily 
in the smaller sized colleges and is a question of intel- 
lectual association and stimulation. Here one would 
say that in most cases a department with two or 
more members is better than a department with one 
member. 

The number and the quality of faculty personnel, 
the administrative staff, the plant and facilities, and 
the financial ability of the college are significant. The 
size of the faculty is directly related to the nature of 
the educational program. The quality of the faculty 
is related to the quality of the institution desired. In 
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the administrative staff certain key positions have to 
be filled. In large institutions these will be more 
numerous and on a unit basis; in smaller institutions, 
these will be fewer in number and one person may 
carry one or more of these responsibilities. Plant, 
facilities and financial ability, while perennial prob 
lems, are important in that their function is to sup- 
port the educational services. They provide the setting 
in which the main work of the college is carried on 
and, therefore, can be no less than adequate. 

Given the answers to such questions as these, the 
matter of optimum size is approached: (1) when 
there is effected an internal balance that eliminates 
such bottlenecks as prevent the completely effective 
use of the available resources of personnel, space and 
equipment in the predetermined program and the 
conditions under which it is to be operated (the dif- 
ference between operating efficiently at an optimum 
size Or Operating inefficiently at some other size is 
directly related to the achievement of that internal 
balance); and (2) when there is an adequate flow of 
students at all levels of the college program and 
hence a full utilization of resources. This is no easy 
estimate. It involves the number of students required 
at the upper levels to fill out these classes so that 
they are of respectable size, the distribution of student 
interests, the normal rate of student attrition, and 
the changing interests of students. Thus developed, 
a flow concept with the size of the institution at any 
particular moment is the sum total of students re 
quired to maintain this steady flow for the full 
utilization at all levels. 

There is no magic number. What is a good size 
for one college may not apply to another. A particu- 
lar size for a given college at a given time may not be 
the right size for the same college at another time. 
The increased enrollments of the next decades are 
more of an opportunity than a problem, the oppor- 
tunity for each individual institution intelligently and 
courageously to plan and to carry out what it deter- 
mines to be the size that most effectively will fulfill 
its purposes. 
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Looking Forward 


The Liberal Arts Idea 


ALL OF A SUDDEN, BUSINESSMEN AND INDUSTRIALISTS 
have discovered the liberal arts college. Their enthu- 
siasm matches the fervor of the sawdust trail convert. 
College administrators hope the enthusiasm is not 
ephemeral and that corporation support is here to stay. 

Pretty soon, corporations are going to be asking some 
pointed questions about quality of faculty, recruitment 
of students, and competence of administration. If cor- 
poration funds for philanthropy are limited, and in all 
cases that is true, then there will be a cut-off point 
somewhere. It is expected that corporations will try 
to arrive at some yardstick to evaluate performance of 
faculty, students and program so that whatever funds 
are available may be utilized to best advantage. 

There has been much talk and writing in recent 
months on the value of the liberal arts college and 
its contribution to the welfare of society. The small 
college has been particularly articulate in suggesting 
that small classes and personal contact with faculty 
are conducive to better learning. This is true, provided 
the faculty member has something of significance to 
share with the students in his small class. Quality of 
instruction, not proliferation of course offerings, will 
presumably be the factor that swings the balance of 
corporation support between an institution of demon- 
strated competence and one that stumbles along on 
a so-so basis. 

The liberal arts idea is a great idea, and college 
administrators should be grateful to industry for recog- 
nizing that fact. It does not necessarily follow that all 
liberal arts colleges are great colleges. To merit sup- 
port, such colleges must have an overwhelming con- 
cern for the quality of their offering and their product. 


The Tompkins Act 

IN New YorK STATE, FUND RAISING FOR COLLEGES 
and universities is more complicated than it used to be. 
Under the provisions of the Tompkins Act of 1954 all 
educational institutions planning to solicit funds in New 
York State are required to register with the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare and pay a registration fee 
of $5. Each year the institution, if it has solicited funds 
within New York State, must submit a report on a 
form specified by the state within 90 days of the close 
of its fiscal year. Details of the amount of money 


raised and names of professional fund raisers, if used, 
must be filed. Other data also are required. 

Originally, the law was conceived as a means of 
eliminating fraudulent money raising schemes within 
the state. Because of the wide latitude of expression 
used in the act, its effect is considerably greater than 
was anticipated. Efforts are being made by educational 
organizations to have the act amended in such manner 
as not to make it an excessive burden. 

Until the law is amended, however, all colleges so- 
liciting funds in New York State must register with 
the State Department of Social Welfare. Lacking such 
registration, any solicitation since September 1954 has 
been in violation of the law. 


Research Impact 
THE TREMENDOUS SUMS OF MONEY BEING EXPENDED 
by federal agencies for research on various university 
campuses throughout the country has alarmed many 
educators. They fear a control by outside forces that 
will prevent the institution from effectively serving the 
students who come for an education. 

As more and more of the educational dollar goes for 


research, the function of a college or university as a 


center for teaching easily may become perverted, as a 
Geiger counter physicist at a laboratory table replaces 
the skilled teacher in a seminar. 

For the last two years, a Committee on institutional 
research policy of the American Council on Education 
has been functioning under the leadership of President 
Virgil M. Hancher of the State University of Iowa in 
an attempt to clarify some of the implications of re- 
search as it relates to higher education. According to 
the recently released report of this committee, the basic 
problem is that “institutions of higher learning and 
their faculties have the difficult, dual rdle of bearing 
their proper share of responsibility in meeting defense 
and other pressing needs of the nation, while at the 
same time preserving, as fully as possible, their basic 
responsibilities in education and research. . . . The na- 
tional interest is not well served by any policy of the 
federal government or any of its agencies that demon- 
strably weakens rather than strengthens the ability 
of colleges to contribute to the country’s welfare.” 

The only trouble with trying to work out an equitable 
solution is that some institutions might go broke if re- 
search contracts vanished from the scene. 
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The business officer would like to be a fully 
recognized participant in all college affairs. 


IN AN ENDEAVOR TO LEARN MORI 
about the men and women who per- 
form vital business services for our 
institutions of higher learning, I under- 
took a study of the réle of the business 
manager in the independent liberal 
This 


study drew upon information given by 


arts college of moderate size. 


college business managers in response 
tO a questionnaire circulated in the 
closing months of 1953. The question- 
naire was the result of preliminary 
study, consultation and revision. 
Much of the criticism was provided 
by a “jury” composed of the members 
of the National Committee on the 
Preparation of a Manual on College 
and University Business Administra- 
tion and certain others of experience 
and eminence, all recognized experts 
in the field of college business man- 
agement. On the strength of sugges- 
tions received from this “jury,” the 
questionnaire was amended and in its 
final form was sent to the chief busi- 
ness officers of 127 independent liberal 
arts colleges having enrollments rang- 
ing from 200 to 2000 students. 
Despite the length of the question- 
naire—it several hundred 
questions on matters of fact and mat- 


contained 


ters of opinion—the business man- 
agers to whom it was sent cooperated 
magnificently. Returns, most of them 
covering every topic treated in the 
questionnaire, were received from 89 
business managers, or 70 per cent of 
the population under investigation. 
The returns show a high degree of 
uniformity in the kind of work of a 


Dr. Knauth is connected with the office 
of imstitutional research and educational 
planning of New York University and has 
been designated assistant to the directing 
committee of the self-study in which the 
university is presently engaged. This article 
is a summarization of portions of his doc- 
toral dissertation, soon to be published. 
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business or quasi-business character 
performed by the respondents, but 
great diversity in other respects. Wide 
variations appear in the answers to 
questions on these topics: the age of 
the business manager and the length 
of time he has been in his position; 
his hours of work; the salary he re- 
ceives and the title he bears; the type 
of work he engaged in before entering 
college business; the character and ex- 
tent of his formal schooling; the range 
of his extramural activities; his com- 
mittee memberships and duties, and 
the degree to which he participates in 
academic affairs. Equally wide variance 
is found in the reports on numerous 
other matters dealt with in the ques- 
tionnaire. 


HAVE SIMILAR VIEWS 

Yet for all the diversity exhibited 
in the returns, it appears that the re- 
spondents have generally similar views 
on a number of topics of outstanding 
importance. For example, formal prep- 
aration for a career in college business 
management is highly favored; al- 
though no complete program of prep- 
aration exists, the respondents would 
like to instituted. Another 
topic on which there is a great meas- 
ure of agreement is the nature of the 


see one 


business manager's post. It is regarded 
as managerial in character, devoted to 
accomplishing desirable ends through 
the cooperative work of individual hu- 
man beings. 

Still another general concern of the 
respondents is that the college business 
manager be regarded as a fully recog- 
nized participant in all the affairs— 
not merely the financial affairs—of the 
college; they seek to advance interde- 
pendence among the faculty, academic 
administration, and business adminis- 
tration rather than the initiation or 


E. FREDERIC KNAUTH 


Office of Institutional Research, New York University 


Giving STATUS 


to the Business Manager 


continuance of a cleavage that would 
separate these essential members of the 
institutional community. Other areas 
of agreement could be cited if space 
allowed. 

With some notable exceptions, the 
colleges seem to be treating their busi- 
ness departments as adjuncts instead 
of incorporating them into the basic 
structure of the college and making 
them useful and fully accepted com- 
ponents of the institutional body. The 
same attitude of sufferance rather than 
of welcome seems to apply to the busi- 
ness officer. 

It has been said often enough that 
an institution of higher education is 
a unique organism, that it is devoted 
to instruction and scholarship, that its 
staff of instructors and scholars is its 
real moving force, that all other per- 
sons and activities in the college gov- 
ernment are no more than supporters 
of, and contributors to, the work of 
instruction and the pursuit of scholar- 
ship. Yet, granting the truth of these 
axioms, an important place must still 
be claimed for the nonfacultry mem- 
bers of the college community. 

Any organization or similarly com- 
plex structure can be analyzed in a 
number of different ways, depending 
upon the point that is to be made. 
Often it is convenient to speak of the 
business side of the college as consti- 
tuting a fourth organizational element, 
as if faculty, academic administration, 
and business were three separate en- 
tities or forces, all operating under the 
general leadership of the trustees. 

However, this particular division 
may place at the same time too much 
and too little importance upon the 
business department—too much be- 
cause business in a college setting is 
not of equal importance with the fac- 
ulty and the academic administration; 
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too little because separating out the 
area of business may have the effect 
of relegating the business manager to 
the position of a skilled mechanic and 
nothing more, not really a part of the 
college although he is in it. 

Practitioners and critics unite in 
agreeing that the proper place for the 
business services is under the president, 
responsible to him, supplying him 
with information, carrying out his di- 
rections. But this places a heavy re- 
sponsibility upon the president. A 
college president is chosen for his 
general administrative ability, yes, but 
more for his academic training and 
university experience than for his busi- 
ness ability. Even though business 
acumen is a desirable quality in a 
president, other things come first. The 
president will need a thoroughly com- 
petent business expert to advise him 
on the immediate and long-range im- 
plications of college action and to keep 
him informed in an understandable 
way of the business affairs of the col- 
lege. 

But the president really should have 
more. He should, in my opinion, have 
a business manager who expresses busi- 
ness matters in an educational way. 
Where such a business officer does not 
exist, the president is in effect acting 
as his own business manager, and the 
holder of the title is a technical con- 
sultant, perhaps only a clerical assist- 
ant, rather than a manager of the 
college business 


WHAT PROGRAM SHOULD INCLUDE 


If a regular training program for 


business managers is introduced, it 
should include special emphasis upon 
the aspects of history and philosophy 
that clarify the beliefs, attitudes and 
principles of educators. It should in- 
struct in the complexities of program 
building and course preparation, in the 
intricacies of curriculum planning, in 
the problems and concerns and inter- 
ests of teachers. And it should do these 
things with one purpose in mind: to 
make the college business manager an 
educator, with an educator's point of 
view and understanding. 

However, to be such an educator- 
business officer makes greater rather 
than fewer demands upon a business 
manager. He must have all the knowl- 
edge and all the technics he had be- 
fore, plus added ones as well. Can 
the business manager, already heavily 
weighed down by duties, take on added 
burdens? He can do so, but only if 
he is given the proper assistance and 
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staff. He should be able to relegate 
business details to subordinates to a 
much greater extent thar the returns 
imply he is now able to do. Too much 
is now performed by business man- 
agers; in the performing, the business 
officers may lose sight of their larger 
objectives. The president and faculty, 
already well busied with their own 
major burdens, are forced to reach out 
to bridge the gap in the line of com- 
munication left by the submergence of 
the business manager in a morass of 
details and petty duties. If the business 
manager is raised to a higher level, the 
gap in the line of communication will 
be properly filled. 

When a college is fortunate enough 
to have or co obtain an educator- 
business officer, he should be given all 
the encouragements and rewards the 
college can grant. In my opinion, the 
good business manager should be given 
the title of vice president, an organi- 
zational status equivalent to that of a 
senior dean, an appropriate salary, and 
all the staff and equipment he needs. 

Colleges in general, faculties in par- 
ticular, donors of all kinds as well, 
must come to realize that one of the 
handicaps under which higher educa- 
tion labors today, especially in institu- 
tions not under governmental control, 
is not an administrative staff that is 
too large, but one that is too small. 
Administrators exist to help, and help 
should always be acceptable. It has 
not taken teachers long to discover that 
with the increase of our knowledge, 
the widening of the services institu- 
tions render to students, and the ex- 
pansion of both the enrollment and 
the influence of the college, adequate 
secretarial and clerical help is one of 
the most favorable factors in enabling 
a faculty member to cope with the 
responsibilities that confront him. Our 
war experiences taught us that the 
seven men in supply and industry who 
stand behind the man behind the gun 
are as indispensable as the soldier at 
the front. 

There are drawbacks to such a pro- 
gram of ample assistance, the biggest 
being the lack of money. It usually is, 
in a college. It takes money to provide 
adequate assistance of the proper kind 
for a business office. However, if 
assistance is not provided, the institu- 
tion is in effect consuming its own 
capital. The business manager who is 
geared only to the discharge of routine 
functions is being used at less than 
his capacity, and, from any stand- 
point, whether of engineering, psychol- 


ogy or economics, to use capabilities 
to produce less than a maximum result 
is wasteful. Wastefulness at one point 
cannot be offset by the wise use of 
resources at another. 

For this reason, if for no other, 
boards and faculties and presidents will 
all have to understand and believe in, 
not merely intellectually but emotion- 
ally, the need for the kind of educator- 
business officer described here. When 
the need has been acknowledged and 
felt, the institution can plan the rais- 
ing and allocating of its funds in such 
a way as to make possible what now 
may look impossible. 


SHOULD NOT BE LEFT TO CHANCE 

Higher institutions have been extra- 
ordinarily fortunate, on the whole. It 
would appear that the good business 
officers chey possess have come to them 
more as the result of good luck than 
of good management. The question 
is whether colleges wish to continue to 
bank upon good luck or whether they 
wish to exert some control over their 
own destinies. They can exert a great 
measure of control by realizing that 
the business affairs of an educational 
institution are a major concern; that 
in handling those affairs an education- 
minded expert is definitely an asset of 
prime importance; that the selection 
and nurturing of such education- 
minded experts is not to be left to 
someone else or to chance; that one 
of the basic conceptions underlying 
education is that from the mistakes 
of the past guides for the future can 
be derived, guides that can be com- 
municated by one human being to an- 
other; that definite, focused, useful 
training can be established to provide 
colleges with a dependable supply of 
competent business directors; that a 
competent business director in a col- 
lege should be freed to do his best 
work by being given appropriate status, 
authority and assistance. 

Within broad limits, a college can 
be whatever it chooses to be. Faculty 
members of a college are charged with 
making the major moves toward choos- 
ing what the character of the institu- 
tion shall be. They may prefer to 
handicap themselves by disregarding 
the importance of the institution’s 
fiscal affairs and of the men who con- 
duct them. Or they may choose to 
secure the integrity of their institution 
as an educational force by seeing to 
it that educational thinking pervades 
every act and function carried on in 
the college. The decision is theirs. 
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TWO BASIC PREMISES ARE, IN MY * 
judgment, vital for future planning From Washington comes the 
for higher education as well as in 
resolving immediate issues. 

The first is that we now have a 
somewhat lightening of the dawn Ne WS Notes of 
which may well usher in a prolonged eee 
period of peaceful relations among 
nations. I realize the skies may quick- 
ly darken and that we cannot afford .. . FRANCIS J. BROWN 
to develop either the attitude of com- 
placency toward military expenditures 
or of isolationism. The extent to which 





Staff Associate, American Council on Education 


these faint gleamings of hope may 


: become harbingers of substantial peace Being a review of higher education 
Z : will depend, to a considerable degree, , 
upon the extent to which the peoples dl in the year of 1954 


of the world understand the great 
social, economic and political forces 
that in our shrinking world operate 
today among nations as, a generation 


CS 

ago, they functioned among neighbor- 

ing communities. As never before, 

higher education has the supreme : — 
responsibility for the inculcation of 

social, moral and spiritual values, 
since it is this sense of values based 

upon understanding the peoples and 


cultures of the world that will give 








positive direction to the utilization 

of new instruments of power, either 

for self-annihilation or for the enrich- 

ment of life and the fulfillment of ( 
men’s hopes and dreams 


If this basic premise is accepted, it “ ‘ 
leads then to a second: It is impera ) 
tive that education, not only in our a 
own country but throughout the world, 
give to young people the intelligence 
and the understanding of national and 
international issues and build in them 
the attitudes and the convictions that 
will make it not only possible but 
essential that mankind shall live in 
peace. From our own national point Vv 
of view, this implies a still further 
expansion of both secondary and / 
higher education 

I do not mean to imply that every 

‘ institution must proportionately ex- 
pand. Each college and university 
must determine the course of its 

\ future in the light both of its own 
aims and objectives and of its facil 
ities in personnel and physical plant 
The nation must and will find ways 
to meet the expanding needs of morc 
education for more young people. 

It is significant to note in all plan- 
ning for the future that in 1954 the 














birth rate continued to rise and the 





From a paper presented at the 40th 
annual meeting of the Association of 
Urban Universities, Pittsburgh, Nov. 8, 
1954 
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number of babies born in 1954 was 
in excess of four million. Eighteen 
years from now, when the present 
infants are of college age, and assum- 
ing that, as now, one in four will 
enter our colleges and universities, 
the number of freshmen waiting at 
our college gates for admission will 
be more than 400,000 greater than 
the number who were born in 1936 
and last fall applied for admission. 
When this increase of first-year stu- 
dents is carried through the four-year 
program and into the graduate and 
professional schools to meet the needs 
of a total national population expand- 
ing at the rate of two million a year, 
the estimate of four million students 
by 1965 and a total of five million a 
decade later appears increasingly con- 
servative 

Against these two premises—that 
there will be a lessening of interna- 
tional tension and that higher educa- 
tion has a supreme responsibility to 
develop in an ever greater proportion 
of young people an awareness of 
human relations and values, national 
and international—it is interesting 
to survey what is actually happening 
on the Washington front 


INVESTIGATIONS 


This past year has been one of in- 
vestigation. Two investigations are 
of special significance to higher educa- 
tion. When I spoke to you a year 
ago, the Reece committee to investi- 
gate foundations and other tax exempt 
groups had been organized and had 
announced that it would not accept 
the findings of the Cox committee, 
which it accused of 
the foundations 

During May 1954 public hearings 
were held that began with a series 
of staff statements followed by testi- 
mony from persons who had identified 
themselves previously as highly critical 
of education generally and of founda- 
tions in particular 

Upon the insistence of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and of other 
groups that had been specifically cited 
in the staff paper and by prior wit- 
nesses, hearings were planned in order 
that the foundations and these organ- 
izations might present testimony be- 
tore 


“whitewashing 


the committee. Only one such 
He was continu- 
ally interrupted not by questions to 
him but by heated arguments among 


the members of the 


witness was called 


investigating 
committee. By noon he had concluded 
only a few pages of his prepared state- 
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ment. The afternoon session lasted 
only long enough to demonstrate that 
the committee members would con- 
tinue to argue among themselves. The 
hearing was adjourned and no further 
hearings of the committee have been 
held. 

The accusations made in the staff 
paper are significant in that they re- 
flect a climate that has extremely 
significant implications for all of edu- 
cation. The staff paper criticizes the 
the former Cox committee because the 
foundations were not asked “why they 
did not support projects of a pro- 
American type.” This does not say 
that they supported projects of an 
un-American type but certainly this 
is the implication that is deliberately 
intended to be read into it. In rela- 
tion to the foundations and educa- 
tional organizations, the staff paper 
points out that there appears to be an 
“interlock” among them—or I should 
say “us since the American Council 
is cited by name. No direct accusa 
tions are made but a liberal sprinkling 
of such phrases as “the public inter- 
est,” “un-American,” and “incompat- 
ible with the fundamental concepts 
of our Constitution” makes the under- 
lying purpose of the report clear, 
namely, to sow the seeds of suspicion 
and, by innuendo, to accuse. 

A further indication of the tenor 
of the time is the bill, S. 4, introduced 
by the late Senator McCarran which 
would remove the tax exempt status 
from any foundation or organization 
that makes a grant to an organization 
or individual that is subversive. The 
term was defined as any organization 
or individual that (a) advocates, abets, 
advises or teaches the duty, necessity, 
desirability or purpose of overthrow- 
ing or destroying the government of 
the United States by force or violence; 
(b) is a member of any subversive 
organization as defined in (a), or (c) 
is registered or required to be regis- 
tered under Section 8 of the Sub- 
versive Control Act of 1950. 

The bill was not passed but in the 
last hectic days of Congress was re- 
ferred to the joint committee of inter- 
nal revenue. The committee 
was referred for further study. 

No argument in terms of (a) or 
(c); the real issue is (b). What is 
meant by membership? Is an individ- 
ual who belonged to an organization 
in 1938, which was not then subver- 
sive but which (by 1948, when the 
first official list of subversive organ- 
izations was compiled by the attorney 


report 


re raaer 


Pe 


general) had changed its character, 
still a member even though he has 
had no affiliation with the organization 
for the past decade or more? 

The use of the federal tax structure 
to dictate educational policies is a 
serious issue in this troublous field. 
The joint committee of internal rev- 
enue conference 
ACE., committee on rela- 
tionships met with the joint commit- 
tee on Nov. 19, 1954. 

It is my considered judgment that, 
while investigations will continue, 
education is increasingly refusing to 
curtail its great liberal tradition of 
an open mind and an honest search 
for truth and that our colleges and 


asked for a with 


and the 


universities, as well as our secondary 
schools, are seeking, by comparisons 
and contrasts, to build in the individ- 
ual not the blind obedience of totali- 
tarian states but the conviction, based 
upon evaluation and analysis and thus 
inherently his own, that “government 
of the people, by the people, for the 
people shall perish from the 
earth.” Only as we move increasingly 


not 


in these directions can education suc- 
cessfully intermittent 


waves of criticisms and investigations. 


weather the 


Another type of investigation also 
is important. I refer to the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. 
A year ago, I indicated its point of 
view, included in its release of reports 
to the committee, suggesting the 


elimination of all educational grants- 
in-aid by 1955 
this commission was rather completely 
overhauled some months ago and a 


The organization of 


number of special committees were 
appointed, one to deal with education. 
A committee on agriculture will con- 
sider appropriations to land-grant col- 
leges. The American Council on 
Education’s committee on _ relation- 
ships of higher education to the fed- 
eral government met on September 
28 with members of the committee on 
federal responsibility in the field of 
education and members of the staff 
of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

The report of the committee was 
made to the full commission in Octo- 
ber, but it is unlikely that any portion 
of it will be released until the full 
report is available. This will be soon 
since, unless extended by supplemental 
legislation and I doubt under the new 
Congress it will be, the commission 
will cease to exist after March 1. How- 
ever, the report of the commission 
will, in my judgment, recommend the 
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gradual curtailment of grants-in-aid, 
at least 
believe that it will recognize that, un- 
der certain specific conditions, federal 
funds may be justified and it will seek 
to set up criteria for such justification. 
It is probable that it will exclude the 
presumed inequality of the states to 
support for 
federal aid. 


in the field of education. | 


education as a Criteria 


STATE CONFERENCES 


The last year also has witnessed a 
great deal of planning through con- 
ferences. After a series of meetings 
with representatives of education at 
all levels, the Department of Health, 
Welfare 
mended a specific formula for grants- 


Education and has recom- 
in-aid. 

A significant development of great 
potential significance was the author- 
conferences and a 


on 


for state 
House 
Plans already have been under- 
taken in many states to go ahead with 


ization 
White 


c10n. 


conference educa- 


these conferences. Three committees 
of the council have expressed their 
concern relative to them: the commit- 
tee on relationships of higher educa- 
tion to the federal government, 
problems and policies committee, and 
As a result of 
these Dr. Adams 


authorized to forward a letter to the 


executive Committee 
deliberations, was 
each 

for 


commissioner of education in 
urging 


higher education in each of the state 


state adequate concern 


conferences. Letters also have been 
sent to the state associations of col- 
leges and universities suggesting that 
they still further increase their efforts 
to be certain that higher education, 
its problems, and its interests are an 
integral part of the state conferences 
and in the statewide planning that 


may result from these conferences. 


COST OF EDUCATION 

The Office of 
completing what should prove to be 
It is an analysis 


Education is now 
a very useful study. 
of costs students incur in attending 
college. This study is based upon 
individual responses from more than 
1500 students in 109 different insti- 
tutions. The study pattern was pre- 
pared in cooperation with consultants 
representing national educational or- 
ganizations. 


RACIAL INTEGRATION 
A third aspect of government which 
always has been important in educa- 


which in 1954 has had a 


tion but 
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vital impact is the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court wisely separated 
its total decision of May 17 on racial 
integration into two parts. The first 
was that of principle, the second that 
of the implementation of the principle. 
I predict that no decision will be 
rendered until late in the present 
term of the court, and that the ulti- 
mate enforcement of integration will 
not be mandatory universally until a 
period of five and perhaps even 10 
years has elapsed. 

The assumption that integration in- 
volves only our 17 southeastern states 
is by no means true. The problem 
may be more highlighted in relation 
to education, but in terms of housing, 
employment and many other aspects 
of life, it is a problem for the entire 
United States. That it is increasingly 
a national issue is forcefully indicated 
by the fact that the Negro population 
in 13 southern states showed an in- 
crease of less than 1 per cent be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 while the Negro 
population of eight industrial northern 
states increased 65 per cent during 
the same decade. 

Higher unique 
responsibility in leading the way to- 
ward an integrated educational system. 
It is freer from the pressure of pa- 
attitude. It is basically con- 
with all of human 
relations and with a growing sense 


education has a 


rental 
cerned aspects 
of their importance in the life of the 
individual. It must concern itself 
with the maximum utilization of man- 
power and provide educational op- 
portunity for all able students in our 
graduate and professional schools. 
The fourth development is that of 
legislation. I will briefly summarize 
the laws enacted during the past year 
by the 83d Congress, most of them 
during the last few hectic days of its 


session. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION 

Two laws that have long been of 
deep appropriate 
A.C.E. committees the revision 
of the tax structure and further ex- 
tension of Social Security. An addi- 
tional 10 per cent may be deducted 
for individual gifts to a religious in- 
stitution, institution, 
or a hospital. The donor of a trust 
fund will now not be required to pay 
back income from a fund left in trust 
A parent may 
now continue to deduct for a depend- 
ent even though the student earns 
more than $600 a year, provided the 


concern to. the 


are 


an educational 


for two or more years. 








parent pays at least half the cost of 
the student's education. The student 
must pay income tax on any earned 
income above $600. Scholarships are 
not included as income to the student. 

Retired persons, including those 
retiring before age 65, are freed from 
paying the 20 per cent first bracket 
tax ON pensions, annuities, rents, 
royalties, interest and dividends ex- 
cept that income from veterans’ bene- 
fits, Social Security, and earned in- 
come in excess of $900 a year must 
be deducted from the $1200. This 
deduction is in excess of the regular 
double personal deduction now al- 
lowed for persons 65 and over. For 
the first time, the new law defines 
scholarships and fellowships, as well 
as prizes and awards, and prescribes 
the conditions under which they are 
not considered income. 

Three changes were made in Social 
Security providing Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. The first, long sup- 
ported by the council, extends cover- 
age to employes of states and their 
instrumentalities. 
for separate action by professional and 
nonprofessional employes; the 
employes of any one instrumentality, 
such as a state or municipal university, 
may apply for coverage even though 
other public employes do not desire 


Provision is made 


also 


to do so. The second change increases 
the monthly payments, and the third 


provides greater flexibility in the 
amount that can be earned under 
regular employment on which the 


Social Security tax is paid. 

Three acts may have future signifi- 
cance in the federal program of edu- 
cation. One authorized and provided 
funds for the state and White House 
conferences on education (already 
referred to); another permits the Of- 
fice of Education to enter into con- 
tracts with nongovernmental agencies 
and organizations to conduct coopera- 
tive research, and the third authorizes 
the appointment of a national advisory 
committee on Education in the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Unfortunately, 
were provided to implement either 
of the last two authorizations. 

An air force academy and the resi- 
dent college of the Air Force Institute 
of Technology were given authority 
to grant degrees. Bills to establish 
a foreign services academy and a 
medical and dental academy were not 
passed. There is, however, increasing 
pressure of two types: to extend the 
federally operated educational activ- 


no funds 
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ities into fields of direct Competition 


with educational 


that 


existing nonfederal 


institutions, and fo insist our 


colleges and universities provide a 


sufficiently liberal transfer of credits 
and remove degree residence require 
ments to permit military personnel to 
None of the 


military academies will award degrees 


be awarded degrees 


without even more stringent course 
and residence requirements than those 


now required by civilian institutions 


PUBLIC LAW 550 


Only one change was made in Pub- 
Korean veterans 
have three years after discharge in- 
stead of 


lic Law 550 now 


two to enroll in education 


24 


and instead of 


training, and eight 
The same ex- 
in Public Law 894 
for veterans disabled since July 27 
1950 

Briet 


pre pe sed 


seven to complete it 


tension was made 


hearings were held on the 
amendment to provide a 
payment directly to the educational 
which a 


veteran is enrolled under Public Law 


and training institution in 
550. The final version of the proposal 
was tO continue the present payments 
to veterans and to add a payment of 
$30 a month to the 
which the veteran is enrolled. If, as 
anticipated, 600,000 veterans 
will be enrolled continuously in edu- 
cation and training, this would in- 


institution in 


some 


Assuming that one in four will at- 
tend college, it is estimated that 
by 1965 (about the time these chil- 
dren will be of college age) there 
will be close to 4 million students. 


crease the cost of veteran education 
by $18,000,000 a month, or nearly 
a quarter of a billion dollars annually. 
It is not likely that Congress will look 
favorably upon and, 
interestingly enough, it is not being 
urged by the 
factor is that it 


this increase 


veterans A second 
is direct aid to the 
rather than 
the established 


institution the veteran if 


tuition is less than 


$270 a year. Since this proposal has 


been a divisive influence in higher 


education, I hope sincerely that the 
issue will not be introduced into the 
84th Congress or, if it is, that it will 
be so modified have the 
united support of all education 

In April 1954, 190,000 
were in institutions of higher education 
under Public 550. The Veterans 
Administration estimates that the 
number will be 300,000 annually when 
the program has completed -its full 
cycle and another 300,000 in educa- 
and 


that it can 
veterans 


Law 


tion training in noncollegiate 


institutions 


R.O.T.C. ACTION 

The appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Defense carried the restric- 
tion that no funds for R.O.T.C 


be expended in the support of stu- 


could 


dents in the basic course unless they 
executed a certificate of loyalty. Such 
a loyalty oath is already required of 
take the ad- 
The Depart- 
ruled that the 


students who elect to 


vanced R.O.T.C 


ment of 


course 
Defense has 
issuance of the uniform constitutes 
support and that students enrolled in 
institutions requiring R.O.T« 


for any 


who, 


one of many reasons, may 
object to such an oath may drill in 
The R.O.T.C. panel and the 


reserve forces policy board are still 


c iv 1es m 


seeking some more satisfactory inter- 
pretation of the law 


HOUSING 

The Housing Act of 1954 includes 
authorization of up to $10,000,000 
for planning of state and local non- 
federal public works. Of the total, 
$1,500,000 was appropriated. Such 
funds may be used for advanced plan- 
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ning of campus housing. The author- 
ization is for public institutions only 
and expires July 1, 1957. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


One of the basic problems that will 
be of primary importance during the 
first session of the 84th Congress is 
the provision for military personnel. 
The present Selective Service Act ex- 
pires on June 30. One course of 
action would be to discontinue Selec- 
tive Service, but this does not seem 
possible without greater assurance of 
collective security and world peace. 
A second would be the extension of 
the present act, but the military will 
not be satisfied. A third would be 
to revise the law so as to include both 
Universal Military Training and Selec- 
tive Service. There will be consid- 
erable pressure from some veteran and 
citizen groups to enact U.M.T. but, 
as of now, the military is sharply 
divided as to its desirability. A fourth 
alternative, and one that is being 
consideration by the 
reserve forces policy board, of which 
Dr. Adams is chairman, is completely 
to revamp the reserve system, includ- 
ing National Guard, to provide mili- 
tary security, but without universal 
military training. 

Another proposal is the establish- 
ment of a federal program of scholar- 
ships. Although I predict that Public 
Law 550 will not be repealed so long 
as we have mandatory induction, the 
possibility of its repeal stimulates in- 
terest in the broad federal program. 
Many problems are involved but they 
are not insurmountable; it is impor- 
tant, that education take 
leadership in planning such a pro- 
gram. 


given serious 


however, 


An advisory committee to the De- 
partment of State has proposed a plan 
for scholarships beginning at the 
junior year of college for persons who 


plan to enter foreign service. The 
council's Commission on Education 
and International Affairs is studying 
the details of the plan. The National 
Science Foundation also is studying 
proposals for an undergraduate pro- 
gram of scholarship. 


COLLEGE HOUSING LOAN PROGRAM 

A total of $200,000,000 is now 
available through the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency for loans for 
college housing. Of this amount, 
$110,000,000 has been approved for 
loans and $43,600,000 has been re- 
served for loan on applications ap- 
proved. The interest rate is now 3% 
per cent. The college housing program 
continues to operate on a self-sustain- 
ing basis at no cost to the federal 
government 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 

Selective Service has required that 
students going on to graduate work 
in the fall of 1955 must be in the 
upper quartile of their senior class 
or have achieved a grade of 80 on 
the Selective Service examination. The 
former requirements were upper half 
and a grade of 75. No study has yet 
been made of the effect upon graduate 
and professional schools but such a 
study should be made. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

The Congress restored all but $300,- 
000 of the appropriation for the ex- 
change of persons program. Such 
action was a recognition of the sup- 
port of the program given by Ameri- 
can institutions and by many other 
citizens’ Organizations throughout the 
nation. The council is now <dminis- 
tering a portion of the leaders program 
through which top leaders from 70 
foreign countries are brought to the 
US. for a period of 45 to 90 days. 
The Foreign Operations Administra- 


tion now has contracts through which 
51 American universities cooperate 
with a like number of institutions of 
higher education in foreign countries 
There will be a total of about 100 
contracts involving some $50 million 
when the program is rounded out. The 
American Council on Education has 
established an 
projects to 
Operations 


office on institutional 
work with the Foreign 
Administration and the 
institutions in the development of this 
program 


PREDICTIONS 


In looking to the future in the inter- 
national field, we will face a difficult 
year. The rumblings of opposition 
to the U.N. and UNESCO will grow 
louder. Appropriations for  inter- 
national services will be in jeopardy 
Yet never before in history has the 
need for developing world understand- 
ing been so imperative or the rdle 
of international agencies been so vital 
to world peace. 

Predictions resulting from change 
in political front in Washington in- 
clude: 

1. Decrease in investigations and 
closer coordination among the various 
investigating committees and greater 
reliance on_ established 
agencies. 

2. More favorable climate for fed 
eral legislation affecting education 
grants for school construction; scholar- 
ships including the National Science 
Foundation; revival of general federal 
aid to education. 

3. Less opposition to programs of 
educational and_ technical 
and for exchange of persons. 

4. More 


session for welfare legislation of many 


executive 


assistance 


concerted action in first 
types than in 83d Congress. 

5. Modification of McCarran Act, 
since the Iron Curtain concept is now 


being used against us 





If Auxiliary Enterprises Accumulate a Surplus 


. .. how should it be used? This type of surplus always has been a controver- 


sial item in the university budget. Henry Doten of the University of Maine will 


outline in the March issue his philosophy on this subject. 
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Can a University Bar 


National Fraternities? 


T. E. BLACKWELL 


Vice Chancellor and Treasurer 


Washington University, St. Louis 


DURING THE FALL OF 1953, ALI 
members of the local chapter of a 
national fraternity on the campus of 
the College for Teachers of the State 
York at Albany 


resigned from the national organiza- 


University of New 


tion when five students whom the 
local chapter had accepted for mem- 
bership were rejected by the national 
organization on religious grounds. At 
the State Teachers College at Cort- 
land, N.Y., the college administration 
requested two sororities with national 
affiliations to sever these ties because 
of what were termed “flagrant racial 
discriminatory practices required by 
the policies of the national organiza- 
tion 

These and other incidents lead to 
a comprehensive survey of the prac- 
tices of the national fraternities and 
sororities at the tax supported insti- 
higher education in the 

New York 
excerpt from the 


William S$ 


board of trustees on this problem 


tutions of 
state of The following 
report of 
Carlson to his 


is an 


President 


The university must always be in 
a position to exercise sufficient super- 


vision over students and their social 


organizations to assure compliance 


with university policies 


So long as 


such organizations are local in char- 


acter, the situation is manageable. But 


when they involve ties outside the 


university, over which the university 
can exercise no control, serious con- 
flicts may 


arise. This is something 


no university can tolerate.” 
On Oct. 8, 


tees of the State University of New 


1953, the board of trus- 


York adopted the following resolu- 
tions 

RESOLVED organ- 
ization shall be permitted in any state 


that no social 
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operated unit of the State University 
which has any direct or indirect affilia- 
tion or connection with any national 
or other organization outsid2 the par- 
ticular unit; and be it further 
RESOLVED that no 
organization, in policy or practice, 
shall operate under any rule which 
bars students on account of race, color, 


such _ social 


religion, creed, national origin or other 
artificial criteria; and be it further 

RESOLVED that the president be, 
and hereby is, authorized to take such 
steps as he may deem appropriate to 
implement this policy, including the 
determination of which student organ- 
izations are social as distinguished 
from scholastic or religious, and his 
decision shall be final. 

On Nov. 25, 1953, Earl Webb, as 
president of Sigma Tau Gamma, sup- 
ported by six fraternities and sororities 
as intervenors, filed a petition in the 


O 














Federal District Court of the Northern 
District to void these resolutions on 
the ground that they deprive them 
of their civil rights guaranteed to all 
citizens under the Bill of Rights of 
the federal Constitution. Specifically, 
the petitioners charged that the reso- 
lutions were adopted without due 
process of law, that they encroached 


upon their constitutional right of free- 
dom of assembly, denied them equal 
protection of the law, and adversely 
affected their existing contractual and 
property rights. 

Since the validity of the action of a 
state agency functioning under a state 
statute was involved, Judge Foley re- 
served and convened a 
statutory three-judge court to pass 
upon the constitutional 
Judge Hand, on June 


decision! 


questions 
1954, ruled 
that in his opinion the petitioners had 
failed to show that they had been 
deprived of any civil rights. From 
this decision, an appeal was taken to 
the Supreme Court of 
States. 


the United 
In the brief filed by counsel 
for the fraternities, the following 
issues were raised 

l. The question, 
adopted by the State University trus- 
tees, had never been approved by the 


board of regents. 


resolutions in 


Section 355 of the 
of the state of New 
York authorizes the trustees to make, 


Education Law 


establish, alter and amend rules and 
regulations for the government of the 
State University, subject, however, to 
the approval of the board of regents. 
Without such approval the resolutions 
would constitute an unconstitutional 
delegation of legislative power.* 

2. The fraternities are deprived of 
valuable property rights, without due 
process of law, contrary to the require- 
ments of the Fourteenth Amendment 
Evidence was introduced to show that 
the chapter houses would be much less 
valuable as rooming houses than as 
fraternity houses, since extensive al- 
terations would be required for the 
conversion. 

3. The appellants also introduced 
evidence to the effect that one chapter 
at Oswego, N.Y., has elected a Negro 
as president that had 
initiated Chinese, Japanese and In- 
dians. 


and others 
All chapters claimed to have 
members of the Catholic, 
and Jewish faiths. 


Protestant 
neither in 
their constitutions nor in practice do 
they ; 


Since 
discriminate because of 
religion, 
origin, the action of the trustees must 
be unreasonable and arbitrary 

The following is an excerpt from 
the final paragraph of their brief: 

“Appellants seriously urge that the 
national fraternity system, which has 


race, 


color, creed, or national 


existed in American colleges for over 


Webb et al, v. State University of New 
York, etc., 120 F. Supp. 554 (1954). 

728 U.S.C. § 2281. 

Schechter Corp. v. U.S., 


295 U.S. 495. 
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one hundred and twenty-five years, 
and has included in its membership 
many of the finest minds in the coun- 
try among whom are several presidents 
of the United States, should not be 
arbitrarily out without an 
opportunity to be heard by the highest 
court in our land.” 


thrown 


Notwithstanding _ this 


plea, the 
United States Supreme Court, on Nov. 
8, 1954,* refused to review the ruling 
of the special three-judge federal dis- 
trict court on the ground that no 
substantial federal question was in- 
volved. 

Apparently, the first wave of opposi- 
tion to the existence of Greek-letter 
fraternities on the 
came in 1880 
University made membership in such 
organizations a basis for dismissal. In 
1882, the Indiana Supreme Court” 


college 


campus 
The trustees of Purdue 


issued a writ of mandamus to compel 
who had 
been rejected solely because he had 
declined to sign a promise to 


the admission of a student 
resign 
as an active member of the Sigma 
Chi fraternity during his stay at the 
The 
action as follows 


“The 


public educational institution is one 


university court justified its 


admission of students in a 
thing, and the government and con- 
trol of students after they are ad- 
mitted, and have become subject to 
the jurisdiction of the institution, is 
quite another thing 
of this 


the possession 


great power over a student 
after he has entered the university 


does not justify the 


imposition of 
either degrading or extraordinary 
terms and conditions of admission 
into it. , 

Several decades later the legislature 
ot the state of Mississippi enacted a 
statute prohibiting the existence of 
secret societies in state colleges in its 
tax supported institutions of higher 
1914 the 


Mississippi” 


education. In supreme 


court of sustained the 
action of the university 


quiring all 


trustees fre- 
matriculants to sign a 
promise to obey the anti-fraternity 
statute while enrolled as students. The 
issue was carried to the Supreme Court 
of the United States and the 
of the 


action 


state court was affirmed.’ In 


‘Earl Webb et al State University of 
New York et al., 348 U.S. 86 

State ex rel 

“Board of Trustees of University of Mis- 
sissippi v. Waugh, 105 Miss. 623, 62 So 
827, LR.A. 1915 D (1913) 

Waugh v. Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi et al., 237 U.S. 589 
(1915 
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his opinion, Mr. Justice McKenna 
declared: 

“It is trite to say that the right to 
pursue happiness and exercise rights 
and liberty are subject in some degree 
to the limitations of the law, and the 
conditions 


which the state of 


Mississippi offers to complainant free 


upon 


instruction in its university, that while 
a student there he renounce affiliation 
with a society which the state consid- 
ers inimical to discipline, finds no 
prohibition in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment.” 

By 1926 the wave of opposition to 
the college fraternity system in Mis- 


sissippi1 and certain other southern 
states had subsided, and the Missis- 
sippi statute was repealed. 
acts 1n 


Similar 
Arkansas and South Carolina 
were also repealed. Now, in this fifth 
decade of the century we have the 
action of the State University of New 
York, and, according to the 1954 
Britannica Book of the Year, in May 
of 1953 Columbia 
nounced that it 


University an- 
would withdraw 
1960 from all stu- 
dent organizations, except those of a 
religious type, 


recognition by 


discriminate 
applicants because of 
color or religion 


which 


against race 


Never Overload an Auditor 


Give him time to put his feet up, 


sit back, and think 


ROBERT L. DENNARD 


Assistant to Controller, University of Florida, Gainesville 


THE EXTERNAI 
concern 1S to 


AUDITOR § 
reach a 


PRIMARY 
conclusion on 
finances of a 


well the over-all 


college 


how 
are being ‘handled. He is 
vitally concerned with balance sheet 
examination. This involves the veri- 
fication and testing as to reasonable- 
ness of the amounts shown there. He 
usually is concerned with the analysis 
of income, the analysis of expenditures, 
and the analysis of surplus 

It is his responsibility to reach a 
conclusion as to whether or not the 
financial statements are presented in 
accordance with that somewhat nebu- 
lous term, “generally accepted prin- 
He must state 
whether or not these generally accepted 
principles have been consistently ob- 
served in relation to the preceding 


ciples of accounting.” 


period 

It is the external auditor's responsi- 
biliry to see that his report includes 
informative disclosures that are not ap- 
parent in the financial statements. It is 
his responsibility to make a proper 


From a paper presented at the meeting 
of the Southern Association of College and 
University Business Officers, Raleigh, N.( 
1954 


study and evaluation of the existing 
internal control. 

It is at this point that we find a 
convenient entry into the sphere of 
the internal auditor. To quote “Mont- 
gomery’s Auditing”: “Procedures of 
internal control are those which safe- 
guard the assets of the company, check 
the accuracy and reliability of its ac- 
counting data, promote operational 
efficiency, and encourage adherence to 
prescribed managerial policies.” 

Internal auditing, a part of internal 
control, is defined by the Research 
Committee of Internal Auditors as 
follows 

“Internal auditing is the independent 
appraisal activity within an organ- 
ization for the review of the account- 
ing, financial and other operations as 
a basis for protective and constructive 
service to management. It is a type 
of control that functions by measuring 
and evaluating the effectiveness of 
other types of controls. It deals pri- 
marily with accounting and financial 
matters, but it may also properly deal 
with matters of an operating nature.’ 

Internal auditing be either 
passive or dynamic. The passive type 


may 
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of auditing primarily is concerned with 
maintaining the status quo, that is, the 
performance of what amounts to a 
police function. The dynamic type 
is more concerned with the over-all 
appraisal of related processes and pro- 
cedures. These processes and pro- 
cedures are usually of an accounting 
and financial nature but may be of 
an operational nature. 


AUDITOR'S RESPONSIBILITIES 

It is the dynamic type of internal 
auditing that is in more general use 
today. An auditor operating under 
this dynamic philosophy would have 
these functions and responsibilities: 

1. He exercises a police function in 
the verification of compliance or non- 
compliance with the organization's 
procedures and policies of an account- 
ing and financial nature. 

2. It is his responsibility to appraise 
these procedures and policies and to 
come up with recommendations for 
improvements. 

3. It is his responsibility to verify 
and analyze accounting and financial 
data for management's use. 

i. It is his responsibility to appraise 
the effectiveness with which the organ- 
ization’s resources are utilized. 

5. He is in an excellent spot to 
train the newcomers to the staff. No- 
where in the organization should there 
be a better cross section of headaches 
and challenges than with the internal 
auditor 

6. It is his responsibility to serve 
as the impartial eye and ear of man- 
agement. He must be a sounding 
board for ideas. He must take 
advantage of every opportunity to in- 


new 


crease efficiency or to further economy. 

Ac the risk of considering areas of 
investigation that are too obvious, | 
offer these as being fruitful material 
for the college auditor. 

|. Purchasing. The auditor should 
test the effectiveness of policy with 
regard to purchasing procedures. Is 
the “red tape” accomplishing what it 
was set up to accomplish? The auditor 
should test the degree to which the 
purchasing agent is complying with 
established policies and procedures. 
Does the purchasing agent have an 
adequate means of spotting deviations 
by the various departments from estab- 
lished procedures? Does he take 
prompt corrective action against of- 
fenders of the established procedures? 
Does year-end purchasing indicate pur- 
chasing merely for the sake of spend- 
ing allotted money? 
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2. Receiving. Do the persons in- 
volved in submitting receiving reports 
understand the importance of their 
work? Are the receiving reports mere 
copies of the purchase order or do 
they represent an actual count and 
examination of the material received? 

3. General Accounting Office. Tests 
should be made of the effectiveness of 
internal control over receipts and dis- 
bursements. Is there strict observance 
of terms of administration and report- 
ing on trust and agency funds? Are 
discounts lost unnecessarily? Are the 
reports rendered to the departments 
adequate for departmental needs? Are 
student fees collected by the business 
office related to the registrar's enroll- 
ment records to uncover discrepancies? 
Is there compliance with an estab- 
lished fee refund procedure? Is there 
a periodic survey of outstanding pur- 
chase orders with an toward 
eliminating unnecessary encumbrances? 

4. Budgeting. Do the departments 
have sufficient financial information to 
present realistic budgets? Are the cost 
records sufficiently complete to enable 
the setting of realistic standards of 
performance? Are the physical plant 
departments able to present adequate 
performance statistics in support of 
their budget requests? While this 
business of performance statistics is 
an area colleges in general are unable 
to discuss too happily, there are areas 
where commercial cost principles are 
applicable. 


5. Auxiliary 


eye 


Enterprises. Do the 


records of auxiliary enterprises reflect 
sound accounting technics? If these 
self-supporting enterprises are 
supporting in name only, is sufficient 
information being made available to 
top management for effective evalua- 
tions? 


self- 


6. Debt Management. Too often one 
finds excellent records of receipts and 
disbursements with no attempt to 
evaluate the effectiveness of debt man- 
agement. Is there a concerted effort 
by all concerned to fulfill the debt 
obligation both in spirit and fact? 

7. Investment Policy. Do those re- 
sponsible present information in a 
manner that permits effective invest- 
ment policies? Relatively large sums 
are likely to lie idle with a consequent 
loss in revenue, unless there is a co- 
hesive investment policy 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Why do you need an internal audi- 
tor? You need an internal auditor 
because you must rely on your account- 


ing data. The internal auditor is one 
means that management has of receiv- 
ing assurance of the reliability of its 
records. In most present-day colleges 
and universities, the internal auditor 
is a “must” if you are properly to dis- 
charge your ever increasing responsi- 
bilities to the governing bodies and 
the government. 

To whom does the auditor report? 
He must report to a person sufficiently 
high in the organization to ensure 
careful consideration of his recom- 
mendations. This person is preferably 
the chief business officer. 

Does your auditor have a plan of 
action? An absolute requirement for 
any successful program of internal 
auditing is the presentation of a com- 
prehensive plan of action to the audi- 
tors superior. There must be an 
understanding between the two of the 
goals, of the required personnel and 
material. Only in this way does the 
business officer see just what it takes 
to get the coverage he desires. 
that a plan of action 
exists, do you periodically compare the 
accomplished results with what was 
planned for that period of time? Ob- 
viously, if the plan is not carried out, 
you need to go back and remedy what- 
ever caused the lapse. Was it because 
the auditor was chasing so many foul 
balls that he never came to bat? Was 


Assuming 


it because you failed to convince the 
holder of the purse that the auditor 
needed an Whatever the 
reason, it is the auditor's responsibility 
to make clear to management the exact 
coverage that is being given. Too 
often management smiles and relaxes 
with the thought, “I'm 


assistant? 


covered; | 
have an auditor,” without really know- 
ing what the auditor is doing in the 
first place. Presence of the warm 
body in this slot is hardly sufficient 


AVOID OVERLOADING AUDITOR 


Management must be careful not 
to overload the auditor. He must be 
able to sit back with his feet on the 
desk and think. His most important 
function in the organization probably 
is to do just that 

The impartial eye of the technician, 
the practiced hand of the puppeteer, 
the analytical mind of the mathema- 
tician, the questing approach of the 
diagnostician, the caution of a fright- 
ened doe, the ability to place all parts 
of the picture in their proper perspec- 
tive—all these things must be present 
for the internal auditor to discharge 
his duty properly to the business officer. 
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TOWN 
PAINTS 
GOWN—white 


Citizens of Illinois community 


help new president and faculty 


spruce up campus for 


impending centennial 


President Ira Langston (in foreground) with two of the more than 
one hundred volunteers who offered their services for a day. 


PARK AVENUE IN NEW YORK Cry Is 
a long way from Eureka, IIl., and vice 
versa, but last spring when Eureka 


College was looking for a new presi- - 


dent it found him serving a pastorate 
at Eighty-Fifth street on fashionable 
Park Avenue in New York City. In 
spite of the fact that he had been 
minister of this distinguished old 
church for 14 years, he was still a 
remarkably young man. 

One of the qualities that appealed 
to the trustees of the college was the 
fact that this young minister had led 
the New York congregation in finan- 
cial drives that netted more than a 
million dollars. 

Upon arrival in Eureka, Dr. Ira 
Langston found that plans for a cen- 
tennial had been announced far and 
wide. Some grand ideas for programs 
had been adopted but means for fi- 
nancing were not yet clearly available. 

In looking over the campus, Dr. 
Langston found numerous evidences of 
the ravages of time. “We certainly are 
not prepared for guests,” he said. “If 
we cannot find ways of attending to 
some of these obvious and needy re- 
pairs it would be better for us to cancel 
the centennial plan.” 

Speaking in this vein to a group of 
laymen a few days later got an inter- 
esting and unusual response. 
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“We do not have the money that 
would be required to spruce up the 
college,” one of the leaders said, “but 
most of us own our own homes and 
have some skill and some experience 
with decorating and repairs. We would 
be glad to contribute a day to getting 
Eureka ready for the centennial.” 

This suggestion found an eager re- 
sponse in the young president, and he 
immediately set about organizing to 
take advantage of the offer. When the 
necessary arrangements were made a 
date was set and invitations went out 
asking for definite commitments. The 
response was tremendous. 

So on the appointed day more than 
one hundred volunteers from 20 
churches spread 100 gallons of white 
paint. The painting job was matched 
by some sixty women of the Eureka 
Church and college group who pre- 
pared and served breakfast, lunch and 
dinner to the workmen. Prof. Lloyd 
Emmert, college registrar, acted as 
general chairman and headed up the 
project at the college. Gary Crone, 
leading layman cf Peoria, was the prime 
mover in rounding up the support of 
the laymen’s leagues of the area; Ralph 
Imhoff of the Eureka hatchery con- 
tributed and fried enough chicken for 
a sumptuous dinner, and R. N. Wil- 
lems, a staunch Presbyterian of Peoria 


GENEVIEVE REITZEL 


and father of a Eureka student, sup 
plied the scaffolding and directed the 
actual work as it was done. 

The men represented 20 churches, 
eight of them in Peoria. Others repre- 
sented the Churches of the Disciples 
from Pekin, Havana, Decatur, Wash- 
burn, Mackinaw, Eureka, Canton, 
Dixon, Bloomington, Niantic, Normal 
and Carlock. There were numerous 
alumni and former students, some par- 
ents, and present students in the group. 
Lida’s Wood, girls’ dormitory, and 
Gunzenhauser Hall for men were 
completely painted and some of the 
white trim on Magdalene Hall, girls’ 
dormitory, also was spruced up. 

It would be false to say that Eureka 
College is now ready for the returning 
hordes of graduates and friends, but 
the dining room and kitchen have new 
floors and a complete new decorating 
scheme; the president's house has been 
renovated throughout, and numerous 
other projects are plotted for the future. 

Asked for a comment, President 
Langston said, “Eureka College still 
needs money, a great deal of money, 
but it is not difficult to get money 
when you have friends and few col- 
leges can exhibit a finer demonstra- 
tion of friendship than what has been 
seen here on the campus of Eureka 


College.” 
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SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


Panels of glass block set in stone framing extend the length of the building and create 
an impression of great dept. Below the glass block panels are clear-vision strips. 
Completed in 1951, the building was erected at a cost of $10.38 per square foot. 
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ECONOMICAL 
to Construct and Operate 


ROY O. KALLENBERGER 


Assistant Business Manager 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 


THE ROBERT A. JOHNSTON SCHOOI Constructed of steel, stone, brick and 
of Business Administration at Mar- glass block, the building cost $560,700, 
quette University, Milwaukee, is an or $10.38 per square foot, excluding 
example of how sound design can architect fees and school equipment 
produce a building economical to con- In its first two winters of use, unt- 


struct and to ope rate without sacrifice versity records show it was heated for 


of either beauty or functionalism less than half the cost of the average 


Right: Safe daylight for corridors is provided by panels of glass block in 
rear wall. Below: White stone front and clear-vision steel window sash give 
modern appearance which offers contrast to older buildings near by. 
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Floor plan of one of classroom floors in School of Administration Building showing how space is utilized. 


1. Classrooms 
2. Offices for the 


faculty 4. Corridor 


Automatic 
controls of artificial lighting and wash- 


building on the campus. 


room facilities resulted in additional 
economies, with water savings amount- 
ing to more than 500,000 gallons a 
year. 

Designed by Brust and Brust, Mil- 
waukee architects, in collaboration with 
the university's engineering depart- 
ment, the building was planned to take 
advantage of machine made materials 
wherever possible to reduce hand labor 
costs on the job 

A paper type of tube was used for 
forming on the overhang in front of 
the building, saving the cost of expen- 
sive wood forming usually used for 
such purposes. Extensive use of struc- 
tural glazed tile in classrooms and 
corridors eliminated considerable plas- 
tering work and provided long-range 
economy because it requires no paint 
maintenance. 

Prefinished metal pan 
ceilings snapped into place on T-bars 
also helped to reduce plastering and 
painting costs. Light fixtures matching 
the design of the metal ceiling were 
snapped into place, the same T-bar 
suspensions being used. This eliminated 
saddle supports and reduced installa- 
tion time. 


acoustical 


unit ventilators, and 
grilles and other metal parts were fin- 
ished at the factory, so as to reduce 
painting work on the job site. A pre- 


Convectors, 
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3. Corridor for 
faculty offices 


5. Locker room 8. 
6. Women’s restroom 
7. Women’s toilet 


fabricated stainless metal coping was 
used to cover parapet walls. Placed 
over the finished brick, the steel coping 
gives complete protection and a fin- 
ished appearance without the expense 
of setting stones or trim pieces by 
hand labor. Carpenter work was lim- 
ited to doors for rooms and for wood 
paneling in the board room and dean's 
office 

The front of the building, where 
general offices and faculty offices are 
located, is six stories high with 8 foot 
ceilings in the faculty offices above the 
first floor. The rear portion of the 
building has five floors with classrooms 
above the first floor. The 18 classrooms, 
ranging in size from approximately 
22 by 28 feet to 22 by 43 feet, have 
10 foot ceilings. The building has a 
capacity of 800 students. 

Classrooms have asphalt tile floors 
with glazed tile wainscoting. Walls are 
plaster and are painted in light colors 
to take advantage of the fenestration 
system that includes light-directing 
glass block in combination with clear- 
vision window strips. 

The use of glass block eliminated 
the need for shades or blinds and the 
cost of their maintenance; their insula- 
tion value has materially reduced heat 
loss. The glass block also has reduced 
maintenance costs because it requires 
cleaning only once every two or three 
years, whereas clear glass would have 


Elevator 11. 
9. Stairway 
10. Service closet 


Recessed wardrobes 
12. Ducts 
13. Pipe space 


to be washed at least once every 60 
days. 

Each classroom floor has a large 
locker room for students. Classrooms 
have wardrobe space and 
small storage cabinets for supplies. 
Restrooms for students and faculty are 
provided on each floor. 

In addition to offices and reception 
room, the first floor contains a lecture 
room that 225, and faculty 
lounge, library, vault, storage room, 
and restroom facilities for both stu- 
dents and faculty. A student lounge 
is located on the third floor. 

Five faculty offices, measuring ap- 
proximately 8 by 18 feet, are located 
in the front of the building on each 
of the classroom floors. Faculty offices 
are separated by panels of glass block 
to get an even distribution of daylight 
the full length of the deep rooms. 
Offices are equipped with built-in 
bcukcases. 


recessed 


seats 


A system of interconnected seven- 
day clocks automatically con- 
trols heating and ventilating, corridor 
and stairway lights, bulletin board 
lights, circulating hot water, and wash- 
room automatic flushing facilities. 

Classrooms when in use are heated 
with unit ventilators completely tiled 
in. The units operate in conjunction 
with classroom convectors that supply 
the rooms with the minimum necessary 
heat during unoccupied periods. The 
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Metal pan acoustical ceilings serve as reflective surface to distribute daylight in classrooms. 


convector valves shut off automatically 
during the occupied time while the 
unit ventilator is in operation. 

When the temperature is below the 
classroom thermostat setting, the unit 
ventilator carries a full supply of steam 
and the outside air damper is closed. 
As the temperature rises, the damper 
gradually opens and the steam valve 
gradually closes. When the tempera- 
ture begins to exceed the thermostat 
setting, the damper opens all the way 
for partial cooling and the steam valve 
shuts off completely. 

When the unit ventilators are off, 
the convector riser valves open, allow- 
ing an outdoor thermostatic control 
system to release steam into the con- 
vector coils. The thermostat shuts off 
steam completely when outside tem- 
peratures reach 65 degrees or higher. 
The dual system prevents convectors 
and unit ventilators from operating 
at the same time. 

Classes in the building are arranged 
so that tiers of four rooms, served by 
the same risers, are occupied and un- 
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occupied at the same time, making 
possible a considerable saving in steam 
consumption. At night and on week 
ends steam and electrical power to the 
unit ventilators are cut off automati- 
cally and the convector system carries 


the heat load 


CONSTANT SUPPLY OF STEAM 

Because the general offices and fac- 
ulty offices have different occupancy 
periods than the classrooms have, both 
unit ventilators and convectors receive 
a constant supply of steam, which is 
controlled by thermostats in each room 
working in conjunction with a seven- 
day program timer. 

Efficiency of the controlled heating 
system is indicated by the fact that the 
building was heated with about 24 
pounds of steam per cubic foot per 
season in the first two winters as com- 
pared to 5 and 6 pounds per cubic foot 
for older buildings on the campus. 
During that period, the average mean 
temperature in Milwaukee ranged 
from 18.4 degrees to 29.7 degrees. 


The clock 


automatically controls the turning on 


same elaborate system 
and off of lights in the various sections 
of the building. Corridor and stairway 
lights in the classroom sections auto- 
matically turn off when those areas are 
unoccupied. Circulating hot water and 
urinal flushing in the restrooms on 
classroom off 
matically when those sections of the 
building are unoccupied. As a result, 
lighting costs have been substantially 
reduced and water savings total more 


floors also shut auto- 


than 500,000 gallons per year. 
Contemporary in design, the exterior 
of the building lends a note of fresh, 
new beauty to the old neighborhood 
in which it is Clear-vision 
steel window sash separated by stone 
spandrels gives the front of the build- 
ing a clean, symmetric appearance. 
Panels of glass block set in stone fram 
ing extend the length of the building 
on each side and create an impression 
of greater depth. The stone framing 
also provides shade for the clear-vision 
strips below the glass block panels. 


located. 
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Primarily Library 


A SATISFACTORY SOLUTION TO THE 
problem of combining three virtually 
independent units in one building and 
a realistic approach to the currently 
popular idea of flexibility in libraries 
are perhaps the two most unusual 
things about Murray Memorial Library 
now under construction at the Uni- 
versity Saskatoon, 
Can. Although the university has been 
in existence for 45 years, this is its 
first library building. 

Supported by the provincial gov- 


of Saskatchewan, 


ernment, the university is coeduca- 
tional and has an enrollment of more 
than 2100 full-time students. The fac- 
ulty has about 150 full-time members. 
On the basis of the present school 
population in the province, there 
should be more than 4000 students 
by 1965. 

Requirements of size and space re- 
lationships were outlined by the 
librarian and library committee after 
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Perspective view, showing disposition of masses and 


approach by shallow steps. 


yet this three-in-one structure 


preserves independence of other units 
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careful study and extensive travel to 
many outstanding new library build- 
ings, from North Dakota to the At- 
lantic Coast, in both Canada and the 
United States. Valuable information 
also was gained through attendance at 
two library building institutes held by 
the Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries. The architect, H. K. 
Black of Regina, Sask., was given com- 
plete freedom in translating the re- 
quirements into a basic plan, and he 
produced a design that has resulted 
in an inviting and distinguished mod- 
ern building. 

The exterior finish, a local rough- 
faced limestone laid as uncoursed 
rubble, with cut stone trim from Mani- 
toba, matches that of existing build- 
ings, but in line with its functional 
plan the library did not use Gothic 
details. Simple and straightforward, it 
depends for its beauty on pleasing 
lines and contrasting textures. 


The building really houses three 
units under a single roof. The library 
occupies about three-fourths of the 
whole building. The Saskatoon office 
of the Saskatchewan Archives, a pro- 
vincial government agency independent 
of the library, which is used largely 
for research in provincial and local 
history, has about 12,000 square feet 
of space on the ground floor. The 
college of law, including two class- 
rooms, library and faculty offices, is 
temporarily accommodated on the 
second floor in space designed for fu- 
ture library expansion. Both these 
units are reached by a stairway outside 
the library proper. 

With the exception of the medical 
section, the whole university library is 
housed in the new building. Four 
other departmental branch libraries in 
various buildings have been reduced 
to current reference collections, and 
material for sustained research has 
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Second floor. Stairway and 
toilets serve both law school 
and lecture room. A suitable 
area in the new library is to 
be closed off for law stacks. 
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been brought together in the central 
library 

The first floor plan shows clearly 
how no time is wasted in getting the 
reader straight to the nerve center of 
the library—the catalog and bibliog- 
raphy area. There is a direct approach 
to the combination reference room and 
the periodical reading room, yet it 
is placed well away from the traffic of 
the main entrance. (The partition 
shown in the first floor plan on page 
31 was Staff work- 
ing space reference, periodi- 
cals, acquisitions and cataloging ad- 
joins the catalog, which is also in full 
view of the charging desk and reason- 


ably close to it 


eliminated. ) 
for 


These relationships, 
which were insisted upon, strongly 
influenced the layout of the first floor, 
and were considered important enough 
to justify placement of all bookstacks 
on other floors. 

An informal, unsupervised study 
lounge and a small browsing corner, 
both just to the left of the entrance, 
are intended to draw off from the 
quieter areas the more casual readers 
and those who simply want somewhere 
to sit down and scan their own notes 
and textbooks. Those in search of 
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particular books on reserve go down 
the main inside stair to the reserve 
reading room, where about 2500 books 
are kept on closed reserve. Space 1S 
provided within this room for up to 
5000 books on open shelves, if and 
when the more modern concept of an 
open reserve collection is accepted 

Everyone leaving the library proper 
(except in emergencies) has to pass 
the charging desk and exit check. 
Combining these avoids the necessity 
of keeping a checker on duty except 
in busy periods. The exit check is a 
new feature at the University of Sas- 
katchewan and grows out of the de- 
cision to have the stacks open to all, a 
decision encouraged by the experience 
of Princeton and the University of 
Pennsylvania, among others. There is 
no book conveyor, and self-service is 
encouraged on the theory that staff 
time should be used only to help those 
who have some difficulty in helping 
themselves. 

Around the periphery of the stacks 
are 84 study carrells. While they are 
intended mainly for graduate students, 
they are open rather than locked, so 
as to make maximum use possible. In 
some recent buildings, 75 per cent of 
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the closed carrells are said to be vacant 
more than half the time, yet the de- 
mand cannot be supplied. Profiting by 


such has 


experience, Saskatchewan 
supplied three lockers opposite each 
carrell and assigns these, rather than 
the carrells themselves, to individual 
graduate students. 

Also connected with the stacks is a 
series of faculty studies and conference 
( “talking” ) Eleven seminar 
rooms are provided, mainly for de- 
partments in the humanities and social 
These do double duty as 


conference or meeting rooms when 


rooms. 


sciences. 


not scheduled for seminars. 

The facilities for graduate students 
and faculty researchers are an unques- 
tionable need, but the pattern of use 
in other respects is not so clear. Read- 
ing alcoves, or “oases,” seating about 
60 are dispersed through the stacks, 
to bring a seat reasonably close to any 
section, and the open carrells and con- 
ference rooms supplement these. 

All floors were designed to carry 
the maximum load, the stacks being of 
the free standing type to permit re- 
arrangement. The ceilings on the stack 
floors are at least 8 feet in the clear 
(about 8 feet 6 inches between the 
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beams). Thus more space for readers 
easily can be provided on the stack 
floors, and some of the stacks can be 
moved to a ground floor location in 
the reserve room if this proves to be 
desirable. 

Relatively ceilings, uniform 
throughout each floor, increase flexibil- 
ity and utilize the building volume to 
the best advantage. With the closely 
packed multi-tier stacks that 
common in most prewar buildings, all 
other areas were almost bound to be 
about 15 feet high. In this building, 
with less than one-third of the floor 


low 


were 


area devoted to stacks, such a system 
would have added about 150,000 cubic 
teet to the volume. 

The plan is based on a 4 foot 6 
inch square grid, to conform to stand- 
ard stack spacing 
18 feet by 22 
column 


The modular bays 


are feet 6 inches on 


centers, except for the two 


rows of bays in the large reading 
rooms, are 22 feet 6 


square. Although the only permanent 


which inches 
interior partitions are those enclosing 
stairways, elevators, washrooms and 
mechanical equipment, flexibility is 
limited somewhat by the main ven 
tilating ducts. Complete convertibility, 
allowing any area to be subdivided for 
any sort of use, made the air distribu- 
tion system too expensive. 

A perimeter heating system using 
hot water convectors compensates foi 
heat loss from the walls and windows 
Steam to heat the water is supplied 
from the central campus plant. The 
system has been zoned in accordance 
of the 
building. The temperature of interior 
areas, where there will be considerable 
heat gain from human occupants and 
from lighting, is controlled by the air 
circulating system, which distributes 
humidified and tempered air to all 
parts of the building. 

The climate, which is very dry in 
winter and comparatively dry in sum- 
mer, calls for reasonable humidification 
all year round, but not for summer 
Not less 30 per 
cent relative humidity is maintained 


with the different exposures 


refrigeration. than 
in winter, except for very cold days, 
when an automatic control temporarily 
reduces it to eliminate condensation on 
walls and windows. A degree of sum- 
mer cooling has been achieved by the 
intake and recirculation of cool night 
air, since temperatures drop below 55 
degrees F. during most summer nights. 

Incandescent fixtures, in a diagonal 
pattern to allow changes in the direc- 
tion of bookstacks, were recommended 
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for the stack areas, with wiring and 
fixtures designed for the heavier loads 
required for reading should conversion 
of stack to reading space take place in 
the future. 

Other features of the building in- 
clude: (1) the lecture room, equipped 
for films and 
(reached without passing through the 
library, and ingeniously located so as 
to form a feature over the entrance 


projection of slides 


and to have the requisite ceiling height 
without interfering with floor levels) ; 
(2) the soundproofed listening room 
for speech and musical recordings; (3) 
the receiving entrance 


(now § trans- 


ferred to ground floor), serving both 
library and archives; (4) the “behind 
the scenes” workroom in connection 
with the reserve reading room; (5) 
the dispersal of coat racks, a system 


preferred to a central checkroom 





Ceiling heights of the main and 
ground floors are 10 feet in the clear, 
with 9 feet 6 inches in the law wing. 
Floor coverings are mostly rubber tile, 
chosen to give a combination of com- 
fort, quiet and attractive colors. As- 
phalt tile is used on the ground floor 
and terrazzo at the entrance. The glass 
entrance doors will be flanked by large 
panels of polished granite. 

Foundation walls and spread foot- 
ings are of reinforced concrete; the 
superstructure, steel frame; the floors, 
concrete slab on bar joists, except the 
ground floor, which is concrete slab 
on tamped gravel fill with drainage 
tile under. The stone facing of the 
exterior walls is backed with 8 inch 
hollow tile, 2 inches of rockwool bat 
insulation, and the interior finish. The 
flat roof is tar and gravel over 2 inches 
of rigid insulation. 


Quality, not Quantity, 


for the College Library 


THE COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY LI 
brary, next to the faculty itself, is the 
center, the cultural focus, of any educa- 
tional institution. The library, therefore, 
must receive the careful and continuing 
attention of faculty and administration 
in order that it may meet adequately 
the needs of its institution. And it 
must receive adequate financial support. 

Just how adequately any college or 
university library meets its obligation 
is difficult to determine. Qualitative 
matter cannot be represented by quan- 
titative statistics. And yet it is on the 
latter we have very largely relied and 
it is by quantitative statistics that we 
have most generally judged. 

Some of the objective criteria used, 
for example, by accrediting agencies 
in judging the quality of one library 
as against another are: (1) the per 
cent of the total educational budget 
allocated to the library; (2) the per 
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cent of the total library budget allo- 
cated to books, periodicals and binding; 
(3) library expenditure per student, 
and (4) the size of the library meas- 
ured in number of volumes. 

An attempt is made to compare the 
value of the libraries of five midwest 
liberal arts colleges, using these criteria, 
inadequate and misleading as they 
may be. 

1. Figures for the academic year 
1952-53 show that A College allocated 
5.17 per cent of its total educational 
budget to support of the library; C 
College, 4.77 per cent; D, 3.92 per 
cent; E, 3.60 per cent; B, 3.46 per cent. 
The median is 4.31 per cent; the aver- 
age, 4.18 per cent. (The average for 
all college and university libraries in 
the United States is 3.33 per cent.) 

2. If we look at the figures that set 
forth the per cent of the total library 
budget allocated to books, periodicals 
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and binding, we find that B College 
allocated 35.5 per cent; E, 34.3 per 
cent; D, 25.5 per cent; C, 25.0 per 
cent; A, 23.6 per cent. Excessively high 
figures would seem to indicate low 
salaries or a low number of. professional 
librarians on the staff or both. 

3. Per student operating expendi- 
tures of the five college libraries are as 
follows: C College, $43.42; A, $43.41; 
B, $39.83; D, $30.01; E, $28.91. 

i. A fourth factor used in judging 
the “quality” of libraries is the num- 
ber of books they contain. The latest 
published figures show that A College 
has 179,970 volumes; B, 146,989; C, 
92,207; D, 73,191; E, 53,863. 


OPEN TO QUESTION 


The adequacy of any or all of these 
means of measuring the quality of a 
college library, and particularly the 
fourth, is open to question. The size of 
libraries has received undue emphasis 
because it was most obvious and there- 
fore provided the most publicity. 

The history of libraries, including 
college libraries, in this country for the 
period of 1900-50 is one of enormous 
growth. Book stocks doubled and tre- 
bled in size, representing an invest- 
ment of millions in buildings to house 
them and staffs to service them. 

Two forces lay back of this aston- 
ishing growth: (1) the tendency on 
the part of Americans to equate qual- 
ity with quantity, and (2) the belief 
that every book contains something of 
value and should be preserved. The 
absurdity of the first point of view we 
all recognize in principle, though not 
always in practice, for the factor of 
respectability based 
measurement often enters 


On quantitative 
here. The 
element of truth in the second is just 
sufficient to make the argument an 
insidious one. 

The rapid expansion of libraries is 
self-evident. The use of them by un- 


dergraduates, on whose account pri- 
marily they were acquired, is in most 


so evident. It is, in 
fact, distinctly disconcerting. As the 
problem of getting sufficient use of 
these enlarged college library resources 
to justify the investment that has been 
and is being put into them has not 
been entirely satisfactorily solved, col- 
lege and university administrators and 
librarians are coming more and more 
to realize that continuance of a policy 
of indefinite expansion is out of the 
question. When so wealthy an institu- 
tion as Yale University comes to this 
decision, it is not hard to understand 


institutions not 
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why the small colleges, whose very 
nature forces them to face practical 
problems of finance (which inevitably 
control size) sooner than the larger 
and wealthier universities, are reex- 
amining the policies, and why there is 
increasing discussion of the concept 
of a maximum optimum size for col- 
lege libraries. No two people will as 
yet—or perhaps ever—agree as to the 
precise size of the library for a college 
of a given enrollment, but in general 
terms the proposition is gaining ac- 
ceptance. 

Putting a limitation on the maxi- 
mum size of a college library does not 
mean that we are automatically en- 
dangering its quality. We begin with 
the concept of a strong but limited 
working collection. This would consist 
of adequate representation of the major 
writers in those fields of knowledge 
actively taught, the writers to be rep- 
resented by the best critical editions, 
commentaries, treatises and transla- 
tions 

For the use of advanced students, 
undertaking tutorial or honors pro- 
grams, some special studies will be 
needed. To avoid the building of a 
haphazard collection there might well 
be concentration here on a specific area 
within the particular broad field. 

Some attention also must be given 
to the needs of the faculty engaged in 
its own studies and research, though 
for the most part the small college 
must meet these needs through the in- 
terlibrary loan service or some other 
means. 


BIND PERIODICALS 


An adequate list of periodicals, again 
selected for their quality and relevance 
to the teaching program, must be sub- 
scribed to regularly and those which 
are most valuable and subject to the 
most use must be bound. 

Duplication of materials must be 
kept to a minimum. It is not the func- 
tion of the college library to furnish 
textbooks or their equivalent to stu- 
dents. Every title duplicated means a 
new title not purchased and excessive 
duplication produces not a library but 
an overgrown reserve book collection. 

At the same time that we strengthen 
the library through the addition of 
materials carefully selected for their 
intrinsic worth and for their relevance 
to our teaching program, we carry on 
the process of making the permanent 
collection more useful by weeding out 
materials whose use has passed. During 
the period of rapid growth many items 


are received as gifts and added un- 
critically to the shelves to fill up space 
and provide impressive quantitative 
statistics. Some of these items had 
little or no intrinsic merit at any time; 
others were unneeded duplicates of 
titles already owned. There are also 
those books whose usefulness passes in 
a few years. Obsolescence is especially 
high in such fields as education and 
science, though for different reasons. 

This weeding process tends to slow 
down the rate of growth while increas- 
ing the actual strength of the library 
as a working collection that meets the 
needs of the teaching program. It is 
a process which probably all small 
college libraries follow, at least to some 
extent, and which, in the past few 
years, even large university libraries 
have turned to in order to meet the 
practical problems of their budgets, 
which, astronomical as they may seem 
to us, have for them, too, their limita- 
tions. It is a process that goes on all of 
the time, for by the time the collection 
has been thoroughly surveyed it is time 
to begin all over again. It is conceiv- 
able that the annual withdrawals of 
any small college library might come 
near to equaling the accessions. 


CONSIDER SIZE AND USE 

With present building costs putting 
the figure for keeping each volume on 
the shelf, whether it is used or not, at 
about $10 (to which must be added 
the cost of acquiring and processing 
the volume and the annual cost of 
service, which brings the total cost to 
about $16 per volume), college and 
university administrators and librarians 
are forced to give serious consideration 
to the problems of the size and use of 
the book collection. Every book rec- 
ommended for purchase should be 
weighed in the light of these facts. It 
is impossible, of course, to avoid the 
acquisition of some ephemeral ma- 
terials when buying current books, but 
they should be kept to a minimum. 

Frequently, larger budgets only lead 
to looser acquisition policies. Care must 
be exercised to purchase currently pub- 
lished books whose merit and relevance 
to each school’s particular function 
recommend them. At the same time, 
funds should be allocated to fill in 
some of the gaps in collections when 
books of merit published in the past 
had to be passed over when budgets 
were inadequate. 

If money is used wisely, libraries 
should grow each year both in quality 
and in quantity. 
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Warning to state colleges and universities: 


THERE SEEMS TO BE A RENEWED 
interest in Unit Instructional Cost 
Studies (referred to henceforth as 
U.LC.’s). The Ohio Legislative Coun- 
cil has requested financial reports and 
registration figures from other state 
colleges and universities and intends to 
make unit cost studies. The Texas 
Legislative Council is in the third or 
fourth year of a study of unit costs. 
The state colleges of California are in 
the midst of a U.LC. analysis. The 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion backed a unit cost study of 60 
liberal arts colleges. Most business of- 
ficers also are aware of the Big Eleven 
study. Undoubtedly there are others. 

The men who are struggling with 
these computations have my sympathy. 
The effort to bring such diverse enter- 
prises into comparison must necessarily 
be strenuous. They may have to make 
some arbitrary decisions. So, if the Big 
Eleven and the “60 Group” come up 
with figures that might be subject to 
criticism, have patience. They have a 
precedent in the biggest, and presum- 
ably, most efficient enterprises in the 
commercial world. 

I am not going to discuss the danger 
of ULC.’s to privately controlled 
schools because each one can act to 
avoid or to answer the results of such 
studies. But a state college is at the 
absolute mercy of a legislature. If that 
legislature or its budget committee be- 
comes misled by U.LC.’s, irreparable 
damage can be done. 

Why do I think that ULC’s are 
dangerous? Because this is the con- 
clusion I have reached after an ex- 
haustive study and evaluation of the 
published studies. 

The history of U.LC.’s goes back at 
least to 1894. That was the year Pres- 
ident Coulter of Lake Forest College 
used per capita costs to prove that a 
lot of students were not getting “edu- 
cational value.” The trail of experience 
leads through the first efforts at uni- 
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form accounting in 1904; the influence 
of the newly developed cost accounting 
technics (developed by mechanical 
engineers—not accountants); the ef- 
fort of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching to de- 
velop uniform financial reports; the 
work of the General Education Board 
and Trevor Arnett. 

Then we must consider the work 
of H. J. Thorkelson at the University 
of Wisconsin and the work of E. B 
Stevens and the Joint Board of Cur- 
riculum of Washington. Then there 
was the work of Lloyd Morey, who 
early developed technics for find- 
ing net cost to the state and who has 
repeatedly warned against illogical 
comparison of such figures; also there 
is the work of the committees of busi- 
ness officers in both the central and 
eastern associations. In the late Twen- 
ties and early Thirties Floyd W. Reeves 
and John Dale Russell proved that, at 
least in accreditation procedures, high 
U.LC.’s are the goal to be sought, not 
the low U.LC.’s. Finally, George Van 
Dyke developed the presently approved 
technics for computing U.LC.’s in the 
Thirties while acting as technical sec- 
retary to the National Committee on 
Standard Reports. 


RESULTS NOT SATISFACTORY 


In all this history, what do we find? 
Do we find an accounting tool that 
produces useful figures for the effective 
educational management of higher 
education? I only wish it were so! 
The present approved methods, as pub- 
lished in Appendix A of “Financial 
Reports for Colleges & Universities,” 
do not yield such results. Every unusual 
figure, high or low, is found to have 
a perfectly logical explanation. High 
U.LC’s? (A course is just getting 
started with few students.) Low 
U.LC.’s? (It is a pure lecture course, 
such as first-year economics.) Higher 
ULC's? (It is a graduate course— 


few students with personal instruc- 
tion.) Anything unusual is revealed 
to be the result of the number of stu- 
dents involved—too few or too many 
—or of an educational policy that you 
would not change if you could 

The danger of using methods for 
computing instructional unit costs that 
are effective in factories lies in the 
fact that the results are educationally 
serious. If you want to be jarred with 
a coldly logical action based on such 
figures, I suggest you read in School and 
Society (March 13, 1920), President 
Stowe'’s description of how U.LC.'s 
were computed at the University of 
Toledo. The low was $0.25 per unit, 
with a top of $0.77. Dr. Stowe wrote: 
“It is not by accident that four of the 
men whose per-student-hour costs were 
above 40 cents are no longer in the 
service of the university.” 

Now, 


fessors 


that is a real danger! Pro- 
being dismissed because their 
U.LC.’s are too high! The professors 
have no control over the costs and to 
be fired for something beyond their 
control is unjust. Such a process would 
wreck the morale of any university. It 
might improve efficiency in a factory, 
but it would utterly destroy the effec- 
tiveness of a faculty. 

A university is not a factory; it is in 
the nature of a service organization. 
It preserves knowledge, it develops 
knowledge, it serves the people, it 
counsels and guides the students, it 
houses students, it cares for their health 
(both mental and physical), and it 
passes knowledge on to the present 
generation. It takes years to know 
whether the student has or has not 
assimilated anything from his classes. 

A college is not a factory into one 
end of which is fed raw green fresh- 
men, where professors pull various 
levers called lectures, and where know!- 
edge is automatically injected into 
student skulls. This pseudo-factory 
does not, automatically, after four 
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years of proper curing, heating, wash- 


ing and polishing, produce urbane, 


polished, poised and mature graduates. 
You cannot produce doctors, lawyers, 
accountants, statesmen and educated 
leaders merely by pouring out infor- 
mation. Higher education is not a 
production process; it must be actively 
sought and earned individually. It's 
not a matter of “producing” credits; 
it's a matter of “earning” credits. And 
we can only judge it by the utilization 
that its graduates make of the know!l- 
edge offered 

In other words, there are dangers in 
U.LC.’s, educationally speaking. They 
are interesting but, like dynamite, they 
are likely to go off. If you seek high 
U.LC.’s you are likely to be accused 
of wastefulness. If you seek low U.LC.’s, 
you are underpaying your professors or 
overloading your professors. You are 
damned if you go high, and doubly 
damned if you go low. Like a high-lo 
game, you're likely to lose both ways. 

Still another dangerous attempt to 
lower U.LC.’s is to increase the number 
of courses or sections taught by one 
professor. Here, on the basis of per- 
sonal experience, I object! 
fessor with 


Any pro- 
16 or more class hours is 
overloaded. The college is not getting 
the kind of teaching it has a right to 
expect from anyone with a higher load. 
No man can do a more effective job of 
college teaching 16 hours than he can 
ot teaching 12 hours. Twelve hours 
is about all he can prepare for thor- 
oughly and have the vigor, enthusiasm 
and drive to excite student interest in 
the subject 

The tendency among most faculties 
is to attempt to do too much. This 
always has been characteristic of pro- 
fessors. Their enthusiasm and interest 
in their fields are likely to overpower 
their better judgment, and they almost 
invariably are active in studying, teach- 
ing, research and in extracurricular but 
allied activities (student clubs, learned 
societies, writing for the various jour- 
nals). I have found few lazy professors. 
At the same time, occasionally a fac- 
ulty will be found with what seems to 
be a light teaching load. It seems un- 
fair and illogical for a faculty to claim 
six hours a week, for example, as a 
full-time teaching load. (This refers to 
the individual, not the average! ) Such 
a light teaching load might be logical 
for a professor who is doing other 
things; his administrative load, his re- 
search or his prestige may justify the 
light load. But if there are sufficient 
students interested in the field, six 
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hours is too small a load for a de- 
partmental faculty. 

I remember a’ class in advanced ac- 
counting getting sidetracked on an 
hour-long, heated discussion on the 
freedom of the press and its attendant 
responsibilities. It was kicked off by 
some problems in the newspaper pub- 
lishing business. I was thinking as 
fast and as hard as I ever have in my 
life to keep those youngsters arguing 
and thinking. It was work, believe me! 
You can’t guide discussions like that 
if you always are tired because you 
are worriedly trying to keep U.LC.’s 
low by carrying a too heavy load! 

Those classroom discussions may not 
be the essence of higher education but 
they're part of it! Effectiveness, not 
efficiency, in instruction is the essence 
of higher education. Efficiency in busi- 
ness management, yes. But in a long- 
pull investment, I want effectiveness. 
Shortsighted so-called economy and 
surface efficiency may, and frequently 
have, annulled many years of achieve- 
ment in worthy long-pull investments 
in higher education. Our business is 
higher education, not financial reports 
or garbage removal or the unit costs 
of ash removal 


FIGURES ONLY ONE ASPECT 


Effective administrators and execu- 
tives in business, in government, and 
in higher education always have real- 
ized that there were more than just 
cost figures to be considered in every 
facet of their activities. Figures are 
only one aspect of any problem—es- 
sential, yes, but still only a part of 
the total picture. 

The practice of looking at goals, of 
examining the whole picture instead 
of only historical costs, is essential 
where the “approved” technics do not 
develop figures that can be depended 
upon as a basis for good management 
action. Our present methods reveal 
nothing that was not already known 
or that cannot be explained by logic 
or simple arithmetic. U.LC.’s as com- 
puted today are not effective manage- 
ment tools. 

It has been a painful, tortuous road 
to reach such a conclusion. But no 
other conclusion can be reached after 
an objective examination of all the 
evidence. Much as I would like to 
have a genuinely effective management 
tool, honesty impels me to report that 
present methods are not satisfactory. 
In fact, they are dangerous because 
they do seem so accurate, so carefully 
computed, so “practical,” so “conserva- 


tive.” They are misleading also be- 
cause of their resemblance to factory 
unit costs, which are effective for fac- 
tory management. But anyone who 
relies upon unit instructional costs as 
guides to major educational decisions 
is going to be disappointed. Educa- 
tionally wise decisions cannot be made 
on the basis of U.LC.’s, as presently 
computed. 

What we need is a technic that will 
give us figures that lead to education- 
ally wise decisions. U.LC.’s computed 
by the “approved” methods of today 
tend to emphasize the immediate spe- 
cific expenditure without consideration 
for quality received. Furthermore, at 
present we have no standards by which 
to judge the future quality of the im- 
mediate in higher education. Higher 
education is an investment of the pres- 
ent and past generations in the coming 
generation with the firm belief that 
the future generations will profit and 
be better than we are. We have a duty 
to see that this continues. Any practice 
that shortsightedly looks at present ex- 
penditures and fails to consider results 
is dangerous to this generally accepted 
practice. 

Since reaching my conclusion rfe- 
garding the poverty of the unit in- 
structional cost technic and examining 
it as objectively as possible, I have been 
searching for some other approach to 
effective management. So far I have 
found just one that seems to offer def- 
inite possibilities. 

This technic is one those in an al- 
lied field are beginning to develop. | 
am referring to the use of the perform- 
ance budget. It is a technic at present 
in its infancy, but it shows great 
promise. Two recent publications of 
the Municipal Finance Officers Asso- 
ciation of Chicago might well contain 
the essence of what we are searching 
for. “An Administrative Case Study of 
Performance Budgeting in the City of 
Los Angeles” by George A. Terhune, 
published in February 1954, is one of 
these bulletins. The other is “Perform- 
ance Budgeting and Unit Cost Ac- 
counting for Governmental Units— 
Discussions During the Workshop Ses- 
sion” by Frank A. Lowe, Orin K. Cope, 
and Joseph M. Cunningham, published 
May 1, 1954. 

The whole approach of the perform- 
ance budget seems to offer exciting 
possibilities for the more effective 
management of higher education. If 
we could develop these new technics 
now in the experimental stage, we 
might have something of value. 
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PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE, IN THE 
larger sense, is the name that can be 
applied to almost all the activities of 
the maintenance department. All ma- 
terials, whether mined, quarried, grown 
or manufactured, begin to deterioriate 
as soon as they leave their native en- 
vironment and anything done to slow 
the rate can be classed as preventive. 
However, in this discussion I hope to 
narrow the subject to specific items 
that could benefit from the knowledge, 
skill and judgment of the physical 
plant administrator if applied with 
proper timing. 

Unlike preventive medicine which 
often can prescribe some drug at a 
specific time that will have an effective- 
ness for a specific period, the appli- 
cation of preventive maintenance 
can be done over widely varying peri- 
ods before its success or the lack of 
it is apparent. Or it may be postponed 
entirely to save maintenance costs be- 
cause obsolescence has overtaken the 
particular facility or because replace- 
ment is cheaper than maintenance 
costs are. 

There is no simple formula that 
says, Do this at some particular time 
and it will be effective for such a 
period. The problem is bound up with 
the standards of the particular insti- 
tution, the ultimate use of the particu- 
lar facility, and the personalities or 
demands of the using agencies. 

Obviously many troublesome main- 
tenance problems are incorporated in 
the building when it is constructed. 
The institution that does not encour- 
age or permit its physical plant admin- 
istrator and his staff to check the 
building plans on new work is throw- 
ing away maintenance money. But 
even when the practice of inviting 
physical plant personnel to criticize 
the structural plans and specifications 
is followed, it is improbable that all 
the costly maintenance practices that 
may ensue will be eliminated. Factors 
of initial cost may prevent the selec- 
tion of the better material or higher 
labor costs may be prohibitive for the 
budget of the installation. Likewise, 
some shoddy work will get by the 
inspector, and even the better con- 
tractors will find some poor workman- 
ship installed and covered up without 
their knowledge or intent. 

Once buildings, new and old alike, 
have been turned over to the physical 
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plant administrator, the job is to pro- 
long their the 
economical manner for the longest 
possible period of time. To accomplish 
this, the most important task is inspec- 
tion. This is a job not easily delegated 
because only the administrator can 
weigh the importance of one project 
over another in the light of the staff 
available and the over-all budget allow- 
ance. The custodian can keep the plant 
administrator informed on minor 
maintenance items, such as loose hard- 
ware, broken flooring, dripping faucets, 
or loose blackboards, and may even be 
delegated to repair some minor items 
if he has sufficient skill and intelli- 
gence. 

If a student organization assists in 
fire drills, it may help by reporting on 
standards of good housekeeping, such 
as rubbish removal, prevention of 
blocked exits by stored or unused fur- 
niture, and fire extinguisher checking. 
Periodic reports from faculty or de- 
partment chairmen will be of assist- 
ance in gauging the effectiveness of 
the physical plant department's activ- 
ities in their behalf. But, unless the 
plant administrator has an assistant 
whose judgment he respects he still 
will need to look the property over 
himself to pick up what the others 
may have missed and to evaluate all 
the needs in terms of the over-all 
ability of the organization to accom- 
plish the job and of the funds in hand. 

In addition, several state agencies 
conduct inspections in our state (Mas- 
sachusetts). The department of public 
safety usually is concerned with the 
enforcement of certain provisions of 
law pertaining to exits, smoke parti- 
tions,.and fire escapes.. The department 


usefulness in most 


of labor and industries is concerned 
with employe safety, such as proper 
scaffolding, machinery guards, and dust 
hazards. These are important matters 
to prevent a suit for criminal negli- 
gence in case of an accident. 

Insurance companies render a val- 
uable service in inspections and their 
recommendations never should be 
taken lightly. Fire insurance 
panies report on the adequacy of ex- 
tinguishers, the condition of sprinkler 
systems, and unsafe storage or working 
practices. Elevator inspectors report on 
vertical transportation, and machinery 
policies call for periodic inspections 
of transformers, boilers and certain 
motors in strategic locations where 
malfunctioning would cause serious 
curtailment of institutional activity. 

These inspections and reports will 
inform the plant administrator on the 
extent of the maintenance problem. 
To analyze the preventive aspects 
these questions should be discussed 

1. What should have been done 
originally to minimize the mainte- 
nance costs? 

2. Can it be done economically 
now? 

3. If not, what can be done, within 
cost limits, to keep the problem from 
growing? 

Ten topics are suggested on which 
to base the discussion, not because they 
represent all the possible groupings 
but because of the limitations of time: 
(1) foundations; (2) wall struc- 
tures, masonry and wood; (3) roofing, 
both coverings and flashings; (4) 
fenestration and glazing; (5) floors; 
(6) plumbing; (7) heating; (8) elec- 
trical work; (9) fire prevention, and 
(10) roads and walks. 


com- 
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This is the second and final installment 
of Connecticut's experience in 


Selecting and Buying Paint 


THE FIRST PROPERTY LOOKED FOR IN 
a paint is its ability to cover the sur- 
face on which it is applied. This is 
called hiding power. It is the degree 
of opaqueness developed by the film. 
If light penetrates the paint, strikes 
the surface, and is reflected back to 
the eye of the observer, the film is 
called transparent. This takes place in 
films formed of the vehicle alone. 
Pigments added to the film impede 
the travel of light and bend some 
of the rays away from the line of 
sight. As more pigment is added, 
more light is shunted away at many 
different angles. Finally a point is 
reached at which virtually all light 
rays are bent away from the line of 
sight, none is reflected from the sur- 
face being covered, and the film is 
said to be entirely opaque. 

Paint coverage appears to have two 
components. One is the physical cov- 
ering of a surface by applying a blan- 
ket of prime pigments having varying 
degrees of opacity. The other is by 
refracting light from the surface in 
such a way as to divert it away from 
the observer's line of sight. Refraction 
can be obtained by use of the so-called 
extender pigments, which are cheap 
in comparison with prime pigments. 
This creates an apparent hiding in 
the finished product that will show 
up well on the refracting meter. 

This apparent coverage changes as 
the paint washes. Extender pigments 
generally are bulkier, resulting in a 
more porous film; they measurably 
reduce the durability of the product. 
Washing will be more difficult because 
of greater instability of the film and 
therefore will be costlier. The result- 
ant surface will be more porous and 
less attractive owing to the change in 
refraction. Obviously this “apparent” 
coverage is cheap when compared with 
the “physical” coverage relying on the 
presence of the better grade, more ex- 
pensive pigments. 
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The various pigment particles do 
not affect light transmission in the 
same degree. The effectiveness of each 
can be measured by instruments and is 
expressed numerically by a figure called 
the index of refraction. Some typical 
examples are: 


Material 


Titanium dioxide 

OP ae eee 
Titanium calcium pigment 

Asbestine .. 

Silica — eal 

Heat bodied linseed oil 

China wood oil 


Index of Refraction 


Attention is invited to the figures 
for inert or extender pigments (asbes- 
tine and silica), which are about the 
same as for the vehicles. They con- 
tribute little to actual hiding since they 
bend the light rays only slightly more 
than the vehicle itself. 

The index of refraction of a mixed 
paint is an involved figure to obtain 
and complicated to use in a practical 
manner. A simpler system of hiding 
units has been worked out for the vari- 
ous pigments. Known as the Hallet 
System, it is based on the hiding effect 
produced by one pound of basic car- 


Brush is used for interior trim. 


bonate white lead as 1.00 unit. The 
hiding value of commonly used pig- 
ments already has been shown. 

Poor quality fiat paints often have 
an actual observed hiding far in excess 
of the number of units in a good 
material because of the fact they de- 
velop additional dry hiding. This re- 
sults from a lack of sufficient binder 
properly to wet all of the pigment 
particles. When dry, some of the 
unwetted particles stick up in the air 
and reflect light. This condition is 
associated with poor film density and 
poor hiding of the film while still wet. 

The film the maintenance man wants 
in an interior paint is the one that 
gives the thinnest, densest, smoothest, 
most durable coverage. This kind of 
a film assures excellent wear, supports 
stains and dirt substantially on the 
surface, washes easily, and reduces to 
a minimum the amount of material 
dislodged by each washing. The re- 
sultant clean layer must have the same 
or substantially the same character- 
istics as the top surface and each suc- 
ceeding layer must likewise be satis- 
factory in coverage and appearance. 

Reason says such a product must 
be carefully formulated of selected and 
more expensive components, controlled 
at every step of its manufacture, tested 
thoroughly, and that it must have rea- 
sonable margins of safety built in. 
Good grinding, for example, is neces- 
sary. The smaller the pigment particle 
and the finer the paint is ground, the 
greater the surface area per gram (or 
other unit) and the greater the tend- 
ency of the vehicle to wet it. 

The comparison of the hiding units 
of the prime pigments is a solid basis 
for comparing dollar value, other char- 
acteristics being equal. Somewhere on 
the scale of hiding units there is a 
point at which one-coat hiding is 
reached and below which two coats 
are needed to assure complete cover- 
age. There is substantial agreement 
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that this point is 26 hiding units. A 
properly balanced 26 hiding unit paint 
probably will get a solid hide with 
one coat over any surface. If applied 
over a surface of approximately the 
same color, such a one-coat paint will 
produce complete hiding in all cases. 
If the 26 hiding units are calculated 
on the basis of the prime pigments, 
there is a safety factor to the extent 
of the value of the vehicle and any 
extender pigments. 

Each hiding unit above 20 has a 
value of a little more than one up 
to some point between 30 and 35. In 
the latter range the law of diminishing 
returns begins to apply. Thus, if a 26 
hiding unit paint will completely cover 
500 square feet per gallon in one coat, 
one with 20 hiding units will cover 
only 20/26 as much with the same 
film. On the other hand, one with 30 
units would be expected to cover 
30/26 as much and result in a greater 
coverage per gallon. This can be 
translated into relative value. 

The following calculations are based 
on the products of two highly repu- 
table manufacturers. Both are alkyd 
resin flat paints. They have substan- 
tially the same characteristics both 
quantitative and qualitative. Paint A 
(26 HU.) costs $3.15 per gallon. 
Paint B (22 H.U.) costs $2.90 per 
gallon. On the basis of hiding units 
the following equation will produce 
the relative value of Paint B to 
Paint A. 


Relative value Paint B = 
H.U. Paint B X Cost Paint A 





H.U. Paint A 
or 
22 X $3.15 $2.67 relative value Paint B to 
— —_ ‘i Paint A. 


What does this mean in terms of 
painting costs? 

It has been demonstrated that one 
gallon of 26 H.U. paint will complete- 
ly cover 500 square feet per gallon 
with one coat and that the 22 H.U. 
paint will cover proportionately less 
with the same amount of coverage. 
Then Paint B will cover approximately 
22/26 X 500 = 423 square feet per 
gallon, or 77 square feet per gallon 
less (15.4 per cent less) than Paint A. 
Since Paint A covers 500 square feet, 
is $3.15 

500 ’ 
$0.0063 per square foot. But to cover 


the same area with Paint B with the 
same amount of hiding will require 
15.4 per cent more of Paint B or 
$2.95 + $0.45, or $3.40 compared with 
Paint A at $3.15. 


the cost of material or 
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Rolling paint on interior surfaces is 
faster and tends to eliminate varia- 
tion in individual workman’s technic. 


On a comparable basis the material 
cost for 500 square feet using Paint B 
at $3.40 = $3.40 = $0.0068 per square 
foot. This is an additional $0.0005 
per square foot. This may not seem 
important until the item of labor is 
considered. 

It is probably safe to say one painter 
using a 9 inch roller can apply one 
coat of paint to 1600 square feet per 
day on a flat surface with no prepara- 
tion involved. Cost figures at the 
University of Connecticut, which in- 
clude painting trim, show an average 
of 800 square feet per man per day. 
In terms of a 500 square foot per gal- 


800 or 16 gallons 


lon paint this is 
of paint per day. It makes little dif- 
ference whether the paint is a 22 
hiding unit paint or a 26 hiding unit 
paint, so far as the painter is con- 
cerned his daily average will be about 
the same in gallons. As a matter of 
fact, he may handle less of the 22 
hiding unit paint because of the fuss- 
ing mecessary to get the mecessary 
hiding. To get the same coverage with 
the 22 H.U. paint will require 115 
per cent of 1.6 gallons or 1.85 gallons. 

Labor is about 80 per cent of the 
cost of painting. The maximum an- 
nual pay rate at the University of 
Connecticut is $4200 per year. Since 
each employe is absent an average of 





10 per cent of the time because of 
vacation, paid holidays, and sick leave, 
his productive work time is 2080 hrs. 
(40 hrs. X 52 weeks) —208 or 1872 
hrs. The cost per hour worked then is 
oe or $2.13 per hour or $17.04 
per eight-hour day. Translated into 
cost terms this is $17.04 for 800 square 
feet or $17.04 per 1.6 gallons of a 
26 H.U. paint. The cost of labor 
$17.04 

17.04 0 $0. 
300 or $0. 


794 equals $10.65 per gallon. The 


initial cost per square foot of Paint A 
is $0.0213 (labor) + $0.0063 or 
$0.0276 per square foot. 

The cost for Paint B is $0.0260 + 
$0.0068 or $0.0328 per square foot 
so Paint B costs $0.0052 per square 
foot more to use than does Paint A. 

Let’s look at another condition with 
regard to Paint B. Another vendor 
quoted us $3.14 per gallon. On the 
basis of 22/26 H.U. the calculated 
relative value of Paint B to Paint A 
is $2.67. At $3.14 per gallon this 
paint then is relatively overpriced 
$0.47 per gallon. At $3.14 + 154 
per cent (amount needed to cover 
500 square feet with same hiding as 
A) the comparative rated value is 
$3.62 or $3.62 = $0.00724 per square 


foot. This is a difference of $0.0009 
per square foot. On the basis of cost 
per square foot, Paint B at $3.14 per 
gallon is $0.0260 (labor) + $0.0072 
(material) or $0.0332 per square foot. 

To summarize the relative value on 
a hiding unit basis, see table below. 

Let’s translate this into annual fig- 
ures for the painting operation at the 
University of Connecticut if only in- 
terior painting were done. There are 
17 painters employed all year round. 
Each man is productive for 52 weeks, 
five days per week, eight hours per 
day, less vacations, sick leave, and 
holidays averaging 10 per cent or 
260—26=234 working days. Figures 
used above do not include the item of 
preparation necessary before paint can 
be applied and the overhead. This aver- 
ages one cent per square foot. The 
foregoing figures must be adjusted for 
this item and become $0.0313 for Paint 
A and $0.0376 for Paint B. Translated 


then is )213 square feetor 


Relative Value on a Hiding Unit Basis 


Rated 

Paint H.U Value 
A $3.15 26 $3.15 
B 2.90 22 2.67 
B 3.14 22 2.67 





Relative Add Req. for Cost per 
Overprice 500 sq. ff. sq. ff. 

0 0 $0.0276 

.23 15.4% $0.0328 

47 15.4% $0.0332 
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into square footage per day for the two 
products, the results are 544 square 
feet per day for Paint A and 453 
square feet per day for Paint B. Thus 
in 234 working days 17 painters will 
apply 

Paint A 

234 X 544 X 17 = 2,164,032 sq. ft. per year 


Paint B— 
234 X 453 X 17 = 1,802,034 sq. ft. per year 


361,998 sq. ft. less for 
Paint B. 

This can be a measurable loss of 
361,998 X $0.0313 or $11,330.53. The 
$9,064.43 in labor against 
$2,266.10 for material. In other words, 


loss is 


it would be necessary to add at least 
two more painters to get the same 
square foot production with the lower 
hiding unit paint 


NUMBER OF WASHINGS 


Washing paint is a major part of 
paint maintenance. Students are pay- 
ing customers and properly can ex- 
pect the areas in which they live and 
work to be maintained in a reasonably 
good condition. This can be accom- 
plished by The custodial 
force must be employed on an annual 


washing 


basis in order to keep personnel, and 
this group is available for such jobs 
as washing paint as part of the annual 
detailed cleaning of buildings. This 
is not all the custodial force does dur- 
ing the summer. The conference sched- 
ule is substantial and service of the 
hotel type is provided, i.e. rooms are 
cleaned and beds made daily. 

All dormitory 
annually. 


washed 
Washability of paint is not 
just an academic matter nor is it one 
of merely removing a few spots and 
smudges 


areas are 


It is a complete washing 
of the entire wall surface. 

One-coat hiding alkyd resin paints 
are now marketed by reputable manu- 
facturers who will warrant that after 
each of eight to 10 washings the re- 
sultant effect, when dry, will be free 
of streaks and that repainting will not 
be necessary until that number of 
cleanings has been done. Since corri- 
dors, stairwells and recreation rooms 
receive more severe treatment they are 
washed about twice as often as are 
sleeping rooms, and eight to 10 wash- 
ings are required of the product. 

If a paint fails because it washes 
only four times before repainting is 
necessary the cost of using that paint 
to meet a “five washings” standard 
jumps 20 per cent. In addition, the 
entire painting schedule is upset and 
can be reestablished only by changing 


the standard, adding more manpower, 
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or finding a material to meet the 
standard. Our experience assures us 
that suitable alkyd paints are regularly 
manufactured and marketed that meet 
the performance needed to maintain 
the present six-year standard. 

The foregoing detailed discussion 
has dealt with material required to 
support only one standard. While it 
indicates the best materials cost but 
little more and their use may be justi- 
fied administratively, some other mate- 
rial may fit another standard. If, for 
example, a system seems 
preferable a 20 hiding unit paint can 
safely be used if the additional labor 
cost is disregarded. It is doubtful 
whether a paint containing less than 
20 hiding units is a “good buy” under 
any conditions. If there is to be no 
washing, one might also consider a 
paint with less exacting vehicle char- 
acteristics. A alkyd 
resin is not essential in deeper tints 


two-coat 


nonyellowing 


or colors and there are alkyds just as 
strong as the nonyellowing ones. 

The following test of characteristics 
has been established for a semi-gloss 
alkyd white or tint 


Hiding units prime pigments 28 
Vehicle nonvolatile by weight 49% 
Pigment vehicle concentration by wght 47% 
Grind 5 
Stormer viscosity kreb units 80+2 
Overnight gloss 60° glossmeter 65-75% 
Time to dry hard 12 hours 

The differences are two more hid- 
ing units, 2042 per cent more non- 
volatile vehicle, and 6 per cent more 
pigment vehicle concentration by 
weight. The grind is two numbers 
finer. It probably will wash 10 times 
without the necessity for repainting. 
The difference in characteristics indi- 
cates why it is a more expensive item. 
The same type of analysis can be 
made as described for the alkyd gloss. 

The third type of paint for which 
the committee has established require- 
ments is the one-coat exterior oil 
paint, white and tints. 

The following description is in- 
tended to cover a first quality, bal- 
anced, self-cleaning, one-coat hiding 
oil paint for use on exterior surfaces. 
The paint shall be of first quality and 
a regularly manufactured and standard 
icem of the producer, marketed for 
public purchase for not less than five 
years prior to the date of the bid. 

The vehicle shall be a suitable blend 
of “bodied,” “heat-treated,” or “proc- 
essed” pure linseed oil so treated as 
to provide controlled penetration of 
the surface to which this paint is 
applied, to which pure linseed oil has 


been added to impart suitable flow and 
leveling properties. “Pure linseed oil” 
as used in this description shall mean 
raw linseed oil from which fatty acids 
and similar detrimental ingredients 
have been substantially removed prior 
to other processing. The iodine num- 
ber of the oil should be 183 to 188 
to assure a high order of removal of 
fatty components, thereby assuring 
greater life through slower reaction. 


The 


Hiding units prime pigments 34 
Film-forming solids by volume 85% 
Stormer viscosity kreb units 87+2 
Sq. ft. per gal. on smooth surface 550 
Thickness of dry film 4 mils 


list of characteristics is 


The paint offered shall have been 
exposed on a substantial number of 
dwellings for at least four years, and 
the condition of this paint on the un- 
shaded south side of such houses ex- 
posed open to the sun shall be good 
after four years. 

The paint shall be capable of being 
applied with normal brushing technic 
at a film thickness of 4 mils when 
dry with little or no tendency to sag 
or to run when applied at that thick- 
The film at that thickness shall 
dry normally and not be soft under- 
neath as measured by a thumb smear 
test 


ness. 


Other requirements are the same as 
previously listed except no washing 
test is applicable 


RESEARCH IS CONVINCING 

At present the committee has no 
great amount of “personal” experience 
with this type of paint, but its research 
has convinced it the one-coat material 
is the answer to a lot of exterior paint 
problems 

First, a few words to the dyed-in- 
Up 
until the adoption of the alkyd resins 
for interior use, paints used at the 
University of Connecticut were lead 
and oil primarily because the two 
paint foremen, both master painters, 
had been brought up in that school. 
They have become converts to the use 
of new ready-mixed products. It was 
easier to sell them interior alkyds than 
it was exterior prepared materials. As 
studies proceeded it was found that 
the cost of mixing our own lead and 
oil paint was about 30 per cent higher 
than the highest priced, balanced, one- 
coat exterior paint. It was becoming 
increasingly difficult to find painters 
who could mix a consistently satisfac- 
tory product. A lot of time 
wasted because only three or four of 
the crew knew how to match colors. 


the-wool “oil and lead” painters 


was 
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Some other solution had to be found 
and it seemed to lie 
manufactured 


in the use of 


paints. Studies un- 
covered other reasons for some of our 
paint failures. 


one. 


Variation in oil 
Variation in 


was 
thinners was an- 
other. 

The research, testing and advice of 
manufacturers’ representatives in deal- 
ing with special problems was ex- 
tremely valuable. As information from 
many sources was accumulated a list 
of characteristics emerged that defined 
the properties of a good material 
Other considerations are the need for 
structural balance and the fact that, 
although the formula of the material 
is substantially the same, paints of 
different manufacture do not give the 
same performance 


GOOD APPEARANCE COMES FIRST 


Exterior paints are designed to fail 
systematically in order to retain good 
appearance of the building on which 
they have been applied. 
is placed upon their use 
pearance at all 


A premium 

Good ap- 
times is traded for 
reduced durability. 

Chalking in exterior paints is a 
The linseed oil is 
broken down by the ultraviolet rays 
of the sun. 


feature of design. 


This releases the hold of 
the binder on the pigments. In pres- 
ence of moisture a zinc soap is formed 
that acts as a detergent, which helps 
the freed particles to wash off when 
the rains come, thus keeping the sur- 
face clean. 

Probably the most important re- 
quirement is the sworn statement of 
the manufacturer that the paint has 
been used commercially on real houses 
and that after four years’ exposure on 
the unshaded south side of real houses 
the paint is in good condition. Na- 
tional manufacturers who have led in 
the development of this item warrant 
their products will stand this test in 
Florida, Mississippi and other southern 
states. In northern areas this perform- 
ance should be exceeded. 

This combination of requirements 
Unthickened oils are 
drawn out of the mixture by capillary 
action very easily. This 
spotty performance of the film, the 
strength of which is reduced by loss 
of the vehicle. In wood, oil may be 
drawn into cells many layers below 
the surface. This penetration can be 
limited by thickening the oil so it 
will not penetrate at all and then 
thinning it with pure linseed oil so 
it will anchor the film only in the top 


is mecessary. 


results in 
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one or two layers of cells, which is 
sufficient. In this way the full film 
strength on the surface is retained 

The type and amount of prime 
pigments appear to be the key to good 
performance. Since titanium pigments 
are inert, they do not react as zinc 
and lead do. Thus they protect the 
oil from the rays of the sun to a greater 
degree and reduce the rate of failure. 
In a white or tinted exterior paint 
there must be a substantial proportion 
of such components to achieve the ex- 
As. colors are added, 
particularly the deeper ones, they per- 


pected result 


form this function and titanium pig- 
ments may be markedly reduced 

None of the committee has personal 
experience in the matter of relative 
costs for one-coat exterior paints. The 
reasoning found in the following ex- 
ample seems to be sound. 

In exterior paints, the first cost in 
be calcu- 
lated on the basis of hiding units and 


cents per square foot will 
square foot spread for each paint. This 
gives relative dollar values for the 
first cost. Then divide these figures 
by the number of years of life found 
by somebody’s tests on real houses, to 
get the dollar value in terms of main- 
tenance cost. 


Consider a one-coat house at $7 in 


comparison to an orthodox one at 


$5 per gallon. 
One coat applied at 350 sq. ft./gal.—film 


thickness 4.0 mils 


Orthodox applied at 550 sq. ft./gal.—film 
thickness 2.15 mils 


The one coat saves the labor of one 
coat of paint and, though its film thick- 
ness is not equal to two coats of 
paint, its greater hiding 
shields the oil better and gives it a 


orthodox 


life equal to the two coats of orthodox 


One coat 
Labor 2400 cents per day 
800 sq. ft. 
Material 700 cents 
350 sq. ft. 
Capital outlay 





3¢ sq. ft 





2¢ sq. ft. 
5.0¢ sq. ft. 


Two coats orthodox 
Ist coat labor 2400¢ 
800 
2d coat labor 2400¢ 
1000 


3¢ sq. ft. 
2.4¢ sq. ft. 


Material 1st coat 
0.9¢ sq. ft. 


Material 2d coat 0.83¢ sq. ft. 


Capital outlay 7.13¢ per sq. ft. 


Experience of this manufacturer 
shows a good one-coat paint erodes 
only 10 per cent of its film’s thickness 


in four years in Florida, so its service 
life is hard to estimate. But one coat 
of it, because it is a thicker layer and 
the oil is more highly protected by its 
higher grade and greater pigmentation, 
will last at least as long as two Coats 
of orthodox paint and probably longer 
Maintenance then 


square foot per year are 


costs in cents per 


One coat 
5 


1¢ per square foot per year 


Two coats orthodox 7.13¢=1.42+¢ per sq. 


foot per year. 


At the University of Connecticut, 


one-coat exterior paints were intro- 


duced last year. Preliminary studies 
indicate the calculations shown here 
are substantially correct and that ex- 
terior paint can be 


drastically by use of a one-coat paint 


costs reduced 


MATERIALS CAUSE FAILURES 


The committee is convinced it has 
made out a strong case for purchase 
of products that will do a really de- 
pendable job, a job based on perform- 
ance, a job that places the responsibility 
for performance of the products 
selected squarely where it belongs- 
on the shoulders of the manufacturer 
who made them. The 
observation is that, when painting is 
done by skilled professionals, failures 
result often from the material 
used rather than from failures of work- 
manship. For bid 
offerings will require that each can 
not only bear the manufacturer's label 
with the general analysis of the paint 
but 


committee's 


most 


this reason new 


instruc- 
tions for thinning and other informa- 


also the manufacturer's 
tion as to use. 

The purpose of this approach is 
obvious. It is to buy proven products 
from reputable manufacturers. There 
is no obligation in public purchasing 
to buy inferior products simply be- 
cause offers them. The 
greater obligation is to the taxpayers, 
to carry on public business efficiently 

The committee does not presume to 


someone 


assert its method is foolproof or that 
other products of special manufacture 
may not be just as good. It does say 
the experience is lacking to prove this 
and that the state should not be the 
testing ground of unproven products 
at public expense when reputable 
manufacturers do that work as a part 
of routine operations. Our committee 
is convinced the method can be de- 
fended without apologies to anyone, 
that it provides a practical basis, that 
satisfactory products are assured, and 
that resultant costs will be favorable. 
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The Men Who Came to Dinner 


voted our monthly parties a success. 


So also did the girls and the guests. 


L. E. HORTON 


Manager, Student Union, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 


KEEPING OUT OF THE PROVERBIAL 
rut is a constant challenge in residence 


will be also an- 
Our schedule is as fol- 


menu written is lighted candles and ice cream. The 


nounced. 


hall food We try to avoid 
monotony by having a party meal 


once each month, instead of limiting 


service. 


special meals to Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. Our evi- 
dences of enjoying these parties and 
they actually look forward to them 


students show 


planning activities in conjunction 
Personnel deans and house directors 
are notified early in the school year 
of party dates. On our campus Thurs- 
day dinners are scheduled 
third Thursday of the month 


usually the 
because 
this particular day conflicts with the 
smallest number of campus activities 

When the party 


nounced, the occasion for 


nights are an 


which the 


lows: October, Halloween, November, 
Thanksgiving; December, Christmas; 
January, party meal with motif de- 
cided by the residents; February, St. 
Valentine; March, St. Patrick; April, 
birthday party for all students; May, 
to honor seniors. (In freshman halls 
the girls have a farewell dinner. ) 

At Thanksgiving time we serve the 
traditional roast turkey dinner with 
all the trimmings. At Christmas 
steaks are the piéce de résistance, and 
at the other party meals we use vari- 
ous special foods and services. In 
April we celebrate the birthdays of 
all the and the 


always individual birthday cakes with 


students dessert is 


parade of waitresses with their trays 
of lighted cakes into the dining room 
adds to the festive mood. 

At the May dinner we offer a choice 
of broiled lobster tail or perhaps 
chicken, steak or something equally 
inviting. Our experience shows that 
only about one-fourth of the students 
lobster tail. 
item is well 


choose In our opinion, 
worth our effort 


because the students have an oppor- 


this 


tunity to taste a food unusual in our 
locale. Certainly they find it less ex- 
pensive to sample lobster at a meal 
in our dormitory than to try it at 
a restaurant 

Our students do not fast for a week 
or a month so that we can give to 


Occasionally the 
party dinners are 
formal, but usual- 
ly the girls wear 
dressy street 
length frocks, with 
high heeled shoes. 
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Easy to make, economical and appealing to young and old, 
gelatine makes the universal dessert. Choose Sexton Gelatine 
Desserts to be assured of the most satisfactory results in every 
clime. We make them ourselves, particularly for multiple 
servings, using only the finest ingredients to make sure they 
keep their sparkling consistency and true fruit flavor. As com- 


panion desserts, serve Sexton Puddings, velvety smooth and 
dependably delicious. 


d N SEXTON . . 
JOHN SEXTON & CO., I CL Foods. Colegio San Jose, Puerto Rico, W. 1. 
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them one expensive meal, nor are our 
board rates considered high. The board 
rate at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity is lower than at many schools, 
and we manage to serve wholesome 
meals each day. Students are princi- 
pally from near-by towns and rural 
areas; thus, they find it easy and con- 
venient to go home on week ends. 
small 
margin of money to be used to im- 
prove the food the rest of the week 


Because of this we gain a 


and to have real parties each month 


Party meals do add to the work- 
load of a kitchen. The problem of 


additional preparation required to ex- 
ecute these party meals is handled by 
advance planning. Menus are written 
to give the cooks an opportunity to 
begin preparation either one or two 
days before the party, depending on 
what is to be served. With proper 
planning and scheduling the work- 
load is kept at a minimum and when 
the cooks hear the compliments from 
the students the added work seems 
well worth the extra effort. 

The luncheon main dish for the 
day of the party is one that can be 
easily prepared and served. It is usu- 


Minnesota, too... 
... likes the finest built! 


Hamilton again contributes to laboratory learning with this 


remarkably modern and complete University of Minnesota installation 


it’s typical of scores, where Hamilton engineers first learn a 


college’s precise requirements — and then, with planning help 


and fine equipment, work minor miracles 


Whether building or remodeling, why not call us in at the planning 


stage? Simply write that you wish more equipment data 


and/or consultation with a Hamilton Field Engineer 


No obligation, of course 





A 


< 
@) 


Chemical 


Latest Hamilton equipment now installed in the University's 
Engineering Building. Note the clean, contemporary 


lines for new functional beauty 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 
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Two Rivers, Wisconsin | 


ally the type of tood that is a particular 
favorite of the students. This aids in 
building enthusiasm for the party 
meal. It's almost like having two 
parties in one day. 

Within the residence halls the house 
directors and students work together 
in planning decorations for the dining 
rooms. Using the motif of the oc- 
casion centerpieces, place cards and 
wall decorations are planned. It has 
become a custom for the girls to dress 
for the party dinner. Occasionally the 
parties have been formal, but usually 
only a dressy street length frock with 
heels and hose is required. With a 
decorated dining room, a party menu 
and dress-up clothes, an atmosphere 
of gaiety develops. In the candlelight 
good fellowship seems to intensify 
as the meal progresses. 

The food we serve is not always 
expensive. We have used individual 
casserole dishes, inexpensive cube 
steaks or ham dressed up with a broiled 
slice of pineapple or peach half. In- 
dividual places are set with the silver 
required for the meal. This helps the 
students to learn to handle the many 
pieces of silver encountered at better 
dining places. For instance, when an 
individual casserole is served the stu- 
dents are given a serving spoon and 
expected to serve from their own Cas- 
serole in small portions. 


ACQUIRE SOCIAL GRACES 


Not only do our students enjoy 
the monthly party, but we accomplish 
another thing that is even more im- 
portant. We expose our students to 
the need to know and use proper so- 
cial graces at the table. University 
trained people tend to become leaders 
in our society and we fail in our 
training if we do not help students 
to develop socially as well as intel- 
lectually. To help them to recognize 
the need for acquiring social graces 
students are encouraged to invite 
guests. This may include members of 
the top administrative staff and fa- 
vorite faculty people as well 

This guest system serves a twofold 
purpose: Students have an opportunity 
to entertain but we in food service 
have an opportunity to 
“wares.” 


show our 
The sympathy and support 
of faculty and staff do much to help 
create good will and 
among the students. 


satisfaction 


Invited guests, residence hall per- 
sonnel, and the dietary staff all agree 
that parties can be fun! Ask our stu- 
dents who enjoy them each month. 
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When you need £X7RA 
Seating ond Table Space 


for Overflow Classes... Faculty Meetings...Lectures... 
Music Classes... Special Exams... Conferences... 


Here's your answer... 
° 


TaBLET ARM CHAIR 
THAT FOLDS 


FOLDS FLAT IN 3 EASY STEPS 














Here is combined seating and table capacity 

in one comfortable unit. At a moment’s 

notice you can prov ide an efficient meeting 

or class room—even in small space. 

No over-crowding. No more writing on laps. 

The built-in Tablet Arm is a marvel of 

skilled engineering. It lifts at a touch to let 

you sit down or get up—it folds down out 

of the w ay when chair is needed for seating 

only. The entire chair folds flat in seconds, 

in three deft movements, to a flat depth of 

only 3” for quick, safe stacking in minimum space. 

Write today for complete information on this quality engineered, space-saving chair. 
Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 9, 4640 West Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois. 


7 
There is a Clarin Steel Folding Chair for every age from nursery school to adult— eH 


for every need—the only complete line made. Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 


ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 
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House Votes to Extend G.I. Benefits . . . Maryland Stirred by Loss of 


Accreditation . . . Students Vote on Construction Bids . . . Large Grants From 


Ford, G.E. and CBS... . Tuition Fees Raised . .. Two Moravian Schools Merge 


New Bill Would 
Restore G.1. Benefits 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A bill has 
been introduced in the House of 
Representatives to provide that “per- 
sons serving in the armed forces on 
Jan. 31, 1955, may continue to accrue 
educational benefits Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Act 
of 1952.” The bill introduced 
by the chairman of the House 
committee on veterans’ affairs, Rep 
Olin E. Teague (D.-Tex.) 

President 


under the 
Assistance 
was 
new 


Eisenhower's proclama- 
tion of January | fixed Jan. 31, 1955, 
as the terminal date for various vet- 
Under the 
provisions of Congressman Teague’s 
bill it would permit a man who en- 
1954 
to earn the maximum entitlement of 


erans wartime benefits 


tered the armed forces late in 


36 months of educational benefits at 
the end of his two years’ service in 
the army. 

The House voted 366 to 0 on Jan- 


uary 27 to 


extend the educational 
benefits of the G.I. bill of Public 


Law 550 to Jan. 31, 1965 

Act to Restore Academic 

Standing of Maryland U. 
ANNAPOLIS, Mp. — The 

accreditation for the University of 


loss of 


Maryland has caused drastic changes 
in administrative procedures. Accredi- 
tation was withdrawn from the 
versity last 


uni- 
the basis of an 
evaluation report ruling from a sur- 
vey made in 1953 by a team of evalua- 
tors representing the Middle States 


year on 


Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 

The report, criticizing 
the university sharply in five different 
fields, was submitted to the 


evaluation 
univer- 


sity’s board of regents in May, but 
was considered too controversial for 
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Its release was 
forced by the legislature 
when it convened in January. 

Before of the report, Dr. 
H. C. Byrd resigned as president of 
the university after almost 20 years. 
The regents chose Dr. Wilson H. 
Elkins, formerly president of Texas 
Western College at El Paso, as his 
successor. 


general publication. 
virtually 


release 


The evaluation report criticizes the 
centralization of authority and re- 
sponsibility in Dr. Byrd, stating that 
this had reached the 
point harmful to 
The report also de- 
plored the status of the university 
medical school in both its curriculum 
and library facilities. The survey 
report also criticized university ofh- 
cials for encouraging an overemphasis 
of athletics at the university. 

Dr. Elkins, the new president, has 
requested the state legislature to vote 
the required funds in order to obtain 
accreditation by 1956 if recommended 
improvements can be made by that 
time. 

Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin is said 
to have put such funds in his budget, 
and legislators have indicated a readi- 
ness to meet any reasonable requests. 


centralization 
where it 
demic freedom. 


was aca- 


Ford Grants Go to 
Four Law Schools 

New York. — The Ford Founda- 
tion recently announced the award- 
ing of grants amounting to $4,650,000 
to four law schools. Those insti- 
tutions designated were: Harvard, 
$2,050,000; Columbia, $1,500,000; 
Stanford, $600,000, and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, $500,000. 

The purpose of the grants is to 
assist the law schools in developing 
lawyers with greater understanding 
of international affairs. 


Princeton, Trinity and 
Penn. Raise Tuition 

PRINCETON, N.J.—The board of 
trustees at Princeton University re- 
cently announced a $150 increase in 
undergraduate tuition. The change, 
which becomes operative with the 
academic year 1955-56, will coincide 
with a slight increase of room rentals 
Including student fees of $100, the 
tuition will stand at $1000, almost 
double the 1940 figure of $510. 

About the same time, Dr. Albert C. 
Jacobs, president of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., announced a $50 
increase in tuition as did officials of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The 
amount of the increases at Pennsyl- 
vania was not disclosed. 


Fears Disintegration 
for Liberal Education 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — According 
to Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, presi- 
dent of the University of Notre Dame, 
liberal education today is in danger 
of disintegrating into “a tossed salad.” 

“Lacking the unity provided in the 
past by philosophy and theology, mod- 
ern liberal education is a melange of 
disaggregate parts, concocted by pil- 
ing course on diverse course, without 
internal unity of the subject matter 
itself,’ Father Hesburgh said. His 
remarks were made on the occasion 
of the forty-first annual meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges 
at the Hotel Statler in this city. 

At the annual dinner of the asso- 
ciation, Sir Roger Makins, British 
Ambassador to the United States, im- 
pressed upon the educators and at- 
tendants the importance and success 
of scholarly international cooperation 
and exchanges. President Eisenhower, 
in his address before the meeting, 
emphasized the important place that 
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“classroom-tested” for today’s thinker! 














Today, as in the days of Rodin’s “The Thinker,” school administrators and 
purchasing agents spend many hours thinking about what is the best 
line of school furniture for their needs. We of VIRCO can help you! 

















































































































YoU GET 


MORE 


WHEN YOU CHOOSE 


MORE “Plus” Features 

Fo_poor offers an attrac- 
tive cornice at no extra cost, 
and the only truly con- 
cealed track. A narrower 
profile that fits within the 
door frame takes up less 


space as a room divider. 


MORE Construction 
Features —FoLpoor 
Multi-V design permits less 
stacking space, eliminates 
annoying “air bellows,”’ re- 
lieves hinge strain, gives si- 
lent trouble-free operation. 


MORE Fabric Features 

FoLpoor vinyl! fabrics 
look and feel like expensive 
drapery material. New soft 
shades blend with every 
color scheme, look stylish 
in any interior. 


FoLDOOR means more profit, too! It puts idle space to active 


use, divides large areas into more usable units, creates new 


rooms and makes every foot of floor space pay its way. 


Before you buy 


be sure to get a quotation from the FoLpoor 


installing distributor listed in your phone book; or write 


Hotcome & Hoke Mra 
1545 Van Buren Street 


Indianapolis Indiana 


Please send me further information on FoLpoor 


State 
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NEWS ..-..-.. 


colleges must play in planning the 
American future and the proper in- 
clusion of a religious philosophy in 


| , ' 
| conducting our educational enterprise. 


Mrs. Peter Marshall, widow of the 
famed Senate chaplain, addressed 
delegates on the importance of re- 
vitalizing the religious content of the 
academic curriculum. 

Ac the conclusion of the meeting 
the association elected these  offi- 
cers: president, Joseph R. N. Maxwell 
of Boston College; vice president, 
Arthur J. Coons of Occidental College, 
Los Angeles; treasurer, J. Ollie Ed- 
munds of Stetson University, De Land, 
Fla. Dr. Theodore A. Distler was 


reappointed executive director. 


G.E.’s Grants to Exceed 
$1 Million During 1955-56 

SCHENECTADY, N.Y. — Officials of 
the General Electric Company stated 
recently that the company will give 
“substantially more” than $1 million 
to educational institutions in the 1955- 
56 academic year. The purpose of 
the grants is to help alleviate the 
“critical shortage of professional man- 
power throughout the nation.” 

Last year the company gave $800,- 
000 to colleges and _ universities 
through its educational and charitable 
fund. According to Kenneth G. Pat- 
rick, manager of the department of 
educational relations services, most 
of the new awards will be in the fields 
of physical science, engineering and 
industrial management, although some 
will be offered in the arts, law and 
business. 


Purdue Gymnasium 
to Be Uniquely Financed 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—Purdue Univer- 
sity officials recently announced the 
awarding of a contract for a $2 mil- 
lion recreational gymnasium to be 
used by both men and women stu- 
dents. 

The building will have both indoor 
and outdoor swimming pools, four 
intramural basketball courts, and space 
for a variety of indoor sports and 
recreational activities. The financing 
of the gymnasium may be unique 
on an American campus. It will be 
financed by a bond issue that will be 
repaid from student recreation fees. 
No tax money is involved, although 
Purdue is a state university. 
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NIBROC TOWELS are in a class by themselves 


when it comes to savings! 


They’re Time-Saving—Nibroc tow- 
els are ultra absorbent —dry drier, 
faster! 

Towel-Saving — one does the job! 


Maintenance-Saving — Nibroc de- 
luxe, heavy-gauged steel cabinets are 
specially designed for long, trouble- 
free use, and to hold 50% more tow- 
els to reduce cost of servicing. 


Money -Saving — Actual case histo- 
ries prove Nibroc Towels go further, 
last longer. 
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Specify Nibroc towels —they are 
designed for every school need — in 
white or natural shades — for wash- 
room and shower bath use. 


New Sofwite and Softan Toilet 
Tissue. Costs no more than ordinary 
tissue yet is softer, stronger, because 
“NIBROCRAFTED.”* For additional 
savings order towels and toilet tissue 
together. See your classified directory 

A unique combination of fibres, exclusive 


with Brown Company, produced after years 
of research. 


for nearest Nibroc dealer. Or, write 
us at Boston — Department NX-2 
for samples. 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 


General Sale s Offi €. 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
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There's a 


Ne™ Leader 


in Utility Trucks 


YOUNG 


Philadelphia InuckA 


Janitor carts offer many 
advantages in trash and 
waste-paper collection. 
Quiet, they raise no dust, 
roll easily, do not mark 
floors. Rugged steel 
frames fold in- 
stantly for compact 
storage. 





This welded steel 
custodial truck car- 
ries all the supplies 
used for school 
maintenance. Com- 
pletely rubber 
bumpered. 


These are only two of the 78 utility 
trucks described in our big catalog. 


School Truck int 
LINE LEXINGTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


INEWS ...... 


Massachusetts Campus 
to Have Master Plan 
AMHERST, MAss. — J. Paul Mather, 

president of the University of Massa- 
| chusetts, recently 
| gagement of a firm of Boston archi- 
tects to evolve a master plan for 
campus development in the years 
ahead. 

The master plan is to provide for 
an enrollment increase to approxi- 
mately 10,000 students by 
| master plan will show the location of 
| mew residence halls, classroom build- 
ings, an auditorium and other aca- 
| demic buildings, and will also indicate 
| the necessary athletic fields, parking 
areas, vehicular and pedestrian lines 
| of circulation. In addition, the mas- 
| ter plan will encompass expansion of 
all utilities, such as the heating plant, 
water and electric supplies, and the 
sewage disposal system. 





Up Fees to Finance 
New Activities Building 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. — Author- 
ization has been granted by the board 
of regents for construction of a stu- 
dent activities building at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at a cost of 
$1,700,000. In addition to offices. 
| workshop areas, and meeting rooms 
| for student organizations, the struc- 
| ture will include office space for the 
dean of men and the dean of women, 
who offices at present in 
administration building. 

The building will be financed by 
an increase of student The 
amount of the increase has not yet 
been determined. 





have the 


fees. 


CBS Gives Grants to 
Officials’ Colleges 

New YorK. — Officials of the CBS 
Foundation, Inc., announced recently 
that 16 grants on behalf of the execu- 
tives of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., had been made to 14 
privately supported colleges and uni- 
versities of which the executives are 
graduates. 

The grants are for $2000 each and 
are unrestricted as to use. The grants 
are based on the approximate extra 


announced the en- | 


1965. The | 





Women are 
discreet 


Cae 
y / fee 
th. means for 
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instinctively. 





SANIBAG method 
of quick, modest 
disposal of sani- 
tory napkins, is 
practically a must 
in motels, schools, 
hotels, restaurants, 
office and public 
buildings. 
SANIBAG service 
ays off with dol- 
ion saved in main- 
tenance costs aris- 
ing from toilet 
stonpeues. To pro- 
vide ANIBAG 
service is simply 
good business judg- 
ment. Attractive 
dispensers make 
the use of SANI- 
BAGS convenient and eco 
nomicol. 

When writing for free 
somples and complete in- 
formation, please include 
the name and address of 
your supply merchant. 











409 SOUTH GREEN STREET 


CHICAGO 7 LINOIS 





eed It 
8 ma Sees 
wr > ey 
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= 


ry CARILLONIC 
2) BELLS or 
TUBULAR CHIMES? 


SINGLE BELLS 
PEALS + CARILLONIC SETS 


Regardless of your needs you'll find it 

ne of fine bell instrument 

$310 
nstallations attest their 

ty. Get the fact 

3. Write for details 


MARS-ROWE | 


CARILLONS 


among 
our vast 


ting as low a 


cost of education the institution bore | | 


from endowment or other funds “over 


and above the tuition and other fixed | Sept 36, 9015 casi Ave., Los Angles 39, Calf 


charges the individual was asked to 
pay at the time he was a student,” 
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CUT HANDLING COSTS. 


You'll benefit by 


6 


big advantages ® 


emg 


when you serve » 


ELIMINATE BREAKAGE. 


CRACKERS ALWAYS FRESH. 


= 


LOW COST PER SERVING. 





TOP-QUALITY CRACKERS. 


CLOSE PORTION CONTROL. 


PREMIUM SALTINE CRACKERS 


baked by NABISCO... only 1% per serving 







other famous 
“NABISCO INDIVIDUALS" 


FOUNTAIN Px 
TREATS pe " 
delicious with beverages | 175 
less than 1*5¢ 


per serving ren, So 
f Pagid? 
Pay pi p5 


— wil 


a lool 


ideal with chili 











RITZ 
CRACKERS 


ideal with juices 


always fresh and crisp...in 
moistureproof cellophane packets 









only 1¢ per serving 
National Biscuit Co., Dept. 21, 449 W. 14th St., New York 14, N.Y. i DANDY OYSTER 

Kindly send free samples and new booklet “America’s Home Favorites.” a CRACKERS 

Name : fine with oysters 


Peon, 
less than 2¢ is 2 4 


per serving z, = ae 


Organization 
Addre ss 


*Snowflake Saltine Crackers 
in the Pacific States 
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according to Dr. Frank Stanton, presi- 
dent of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System 

Dr. Stanton said that the individ- 
uals named as sponsors of the 1954 
selected on 


grants were objective 


standards that do not involve any 
The formula 
used was not made public but it in- 


cludes minimum service of 30 months 


appraisal or evaluation 


on a continuous basis and promotion 
to or beyond a specified level of re- 


sponsibility Graduation from = an 


accredited privately endowed educa- 
tional institution also is a require- 
ment. 

The institutions recognized in the 
grants are: Brown University, Colum- 
bia College, Cornell University, Dart- 
mouth College, Denison University, 
Duke University, College of the Holy 
Cross, University of Kansas City, 
Knox College, New York University, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, University 
of Pennsylvania, Princeton University, 
and Wesleyan University 


Turk metal furniture is permanent furniture with 
built in beauty and style. 


The dramatic appearance of the room pictured 
above endures because metal is magic... it’s 
fireproof, stainproof and simple to clean. Natural 
wood finishes and attractive color combinations 
offer that unlimited freedom in decorating obtain- 
able only in metal. Repair or replacement is low 
cost, thanks to Turk sectional construction! 


Among better colleges and universities Turk 
dominates. Get the complete story from us or 
your nearest Turk dealer. 


For the name of your Turk dealer, write, wire or phone 


JOS. TURK MANUFACTURING CO., Bradley, Illinois — Phone 3-4461 


New York Office 67 W 


44th St.- 


MUrray Hill 7-7555 


Free Consultations in 
Nursing Education 

New YorK. — Consultation visits 
will be made by Dr. Margaret Bridg- 
man to colleges and universities that 
are establishing or revising programs 
in nursing education, it was announced 
last month. Formerly dean of Skid- 
more College, Dr. Bridgman is the 
author of “Collegiate Education for 
Nursing,’ published in 1953 by the 
Russell Sage Foundation 

Dr. Bridgman’s visits are to be 
made upon request and without charge 
to the institutions. This service is a 
part of the new three-year grant to 
the National League for Nursing from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. During 
the last three years funds from the 
Kellogg Foundation have made possi 
ble Dr. Bridgman’s services 


Ask $1312 Million 
for Residence Halls 
ALBANY, N.Y. — State University 
trustees have requested the legislature 
to approve a $13,350,000 residence 
hall program for 14 of the campuses 
of the university. 
For 1955 the 


that $350,000 be approved immedi 


trustees suggested 


ately in order to finance planning for 


The _ build- 


the new residence halls. 


ing program would take place on the 
campuses of the 
Technical 
Farmingdale, Harpur College at John- 
son City, and all 11 of the state teach- 
ers colleges. 


Agricultural and 


Alfred and 


Institutes at 


The cost of the individual projects 
would range from $233,400 to $450,- 
000, the latter at 
Teachers College 


Cortland State 


Students Take Part 
in Construction Bids 
TEANECK, N.J. — Students at Fair- 
leigh Dickinson College recently were 
given the privilege of opening and 
voting on bids for the construction 
of a new $325,000 residence hall. Five 
hundred of the college’s students took 
part in or watched the procedure 
under the supervision of Robert 
Green, representing the Federal Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, 
President Peter Sammartino, and a 
representative of Fellheimer and Wag- 
ner, New York architectural firm. 
The students even got an insight 
into what may happen when a bidder 
misses a deadline. Two prospective 
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You wouldn’t specify plumbing like this 


or furniture like this. 


On your next school job... 





tx 


...instead of old-fashioned bleachers like this | 


The modern Space-saving — Work-saving answer to economical spectator seating 


@ REQUIRES MINIMUM SPACE 


When not in use, Amweld Easi-Fold Bleachers 
fold flat against the wall. Occupy less floor 
space than any other bleacher. 


@ SAFE—CANNOT COLLAPSE IN USE 


In use, live load is transferred to floor. Special 
braces lock supports in place — eliminate any 
possibility of accidental collapse. 


@ ONE MAN CAN OPERATE 


Amweld Easi-Fold Bleachers roll out smoothly 
—are perfectly balanced for easy opening 
and closing. 


@ EASIER SWEEPING 


No complicated maze of supporting members. 
Open space underneath seats provides place 
to hang coats and hats during game and make 
“after game”’ cleaning easy. 


® ONLY 25 MOVING PARTS 
With only 25 moving parts, there are fewer 
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things to wear out with Amweld Easi-Fold 
Bleachers — maintenance and repair costs are 
greatly reduced. 


Send for free Information 


Amweld Easi- Fold Bleachers are ideal 
for all indoor spectator sports seating. 
Write for complete details today — 
or look for our catalog in Sweets 
Architectural File No. 22. 


Institutional Products Division 
THE 


AMERICAN 
WELDING 


AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


532 DIETZ ROAD WARREN, OHIO 





NEWS ......- 


builders arrived 
the announced 
of bids. 

Mr called his superior in 
Philadelphia and obtained a ruling— 
the bids could be considered. Other 
having been punctual, 
warned they might contest the award 
if it went to one of the latecomers. 
This crisis passed, apparently, when 
neither proved to be low bid. 

The bids, covering actual construc- 
tion, ranged from $264,234 to $334,- 


a few minutes after 
limit for submission 


Green 


concerns, 


Easy Rolling 
ZL 


and Reduce Floor 


848. The lower prices offered were 
received with pleased murmurs, the 
others with groans. Each bid was 
chalked up on a blackboard and the 
vote went to the lowest. 

No actual award of the construction 
contract will be made, however, un- 
til after a review of all bids by the 
federal agency, source of the building 
loan. The new residence hall is to 
house 80 girl students. Its cost will 
be amortized over 40 years out of 
annual income estimated at $29,000. 


Casters 


eee 


n on Noise 


In hotels, schools, restaurants, office buildings, 
clubs and colleges COLSON Casters, because 


of their easy-roll, easy swivel operation, pay 


big dividends in reduced floor damage, and 


in quiet effortless movement of furniture. 


Tired of scratched floors, gouged carpets, un- 


necessary clatter? At very small cost you can 


replace worn-out casters on old furniture 


and rolling equipment with new precision- 
engineered COLSONs—the nation’s top re- 


placement choice. Write us or consult the 


“yellow pages” 


(under “casters”) for the 


COLSON office near you. 


Model 3-1013-74 for use with tray or dish trucks or wherever 
a positive wheel brake is desirable. 


Model 1-1652-31 for beds, chairs, bureaus—all kinds of wood 
and metal furniture. 


Model 2-3056-65 for light trucks and portable equipment. 


Write for free catalog on COLSON Casters 


THE COLSON CORPORATION irc, onic 


Casters + 


Dish & Tray Trucks 


Mop Trucks + Hand Trucks 


“Eucrything ow Whale for Gratitubional Uae" 


ee La 


r. Walters’ 1954 Survey 
Shows Enrollment Increases 


CINCINNATI.—For the second con- 
secutive year, last fall's registrations 
on American campuses set an upward 
trend, Dr. Raymond Walters, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati president, reported 
in his 35th annual college-university 
enrollment survey for School and So- 
ciety, educational journal 

Covering 846 approved universities 
and four-year colleges (94.5 per cent 
of all such accredited institutions in 
the U.S. and territories), the 1954 
study shows increases over the pre- 
vious fall of 6.8 per cent in full-time 
students; 9.7 per cent in part-time stu- 
dents, and 7.6 per cent in grand totals. 

The reporting 
1,383,750 full-time 1,895,280 
grand-total students. For the second 
consecutive year there is an upward 
trend in contrast with the preceding 


institutions have 


and 


five years of descending enrollments 
following the exodus of World War II 
veteran students. 

“While recent freshman classes are 
drawn from the diminished human 
reservoir of the 1930's, when birth 
rates were low, the proportion is ris- 
ing of high school graduates going 
on to college,” Dr. Walters, long 
known as statistician laureate of higher 
education, points out. 

The 1954 freshmen in five broad 
study fields—education, engineering, 
commerce, liberal arts, and agriculture 
—exceed by about 9.2 per cent sim- 
ilar freshmen of 1953. Largest gains 
last fall were made in education and 
engineering freshmen. 

This reflects 
needs of the nation,” the Cincinnati 
president notes. “Because of the de- 
mand for teachers to take care of the 
booming number of children in pri- 
mary and secondary schools, there was 
a large increase—19.4 per cent—of 
freshmen last fall over the previous 
one in teachers colleges, both 
pendent and university colleges,” Dr. 
Walters says. There are 27 per cent 
more freshman men in education and 
14.3 per cent more freshman women, 
the survey shows. 


condition “pressing 


inde- 


The 9 per cent more engineering 
freshmen are second in rate of gain. 
Widespread notice that American in- 
dustry last June needed about 38,000 
recruits at high starting salaries but 
only 22,000 were graduated then from 
engineering schools has stimulated ap- 
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Old windows needed constant, expensive New panels of glass block insulate so effi- 
maintenance ... did not provide healthful ciently and daylight so effectively, heating 
daylighting throughout classrooms. and lighting costs are cut 


Ke. ago 


BEFORE... 


The New Kensington High School, New 
Kensington, Pa., is typical of many school 
buildings faced with worn-out window sash 
Continual, expensive maintenance of the 
old sash did not provide proper protection 
from wintry blasts. 


AFTER... 


Sash replaced with Owens-Illinois light- 
directing Glass Block. Now maintenance 
costs are practically eliminated. Glass 
block won’t rust, rot or corrode... 

are hard to break. 


“Owens-Illinois 
Glass Block* 
solved a main- 
tenance problem 
while providing 
better light” 


With panels of glass block, daylight 


is directed upward and diffused over all 





parts of the schoolroom all day long. 
The combination of light-directing glass 
block and vision strip keeps brightness 
at comfortable levels, provides vision 
and ventilation. Excessive glare and 
harsh contrasts are eliminated. 


If you are in the process of remodeling 
old structures, or building new ones, 
don’t overlook the positive advantages 
maintenance economies; better seeing 
conditions—that panels of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Block bring. For complete infor 
mation write Kimble Glass Company, 
subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, Dept. CU-2, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 

*Formerly known as INSULUX 
Architect — Harold L. Schwartz, A.I.A. 


General Contractor — Frank Regoli, New Kensington, Pa. 
Masonry Contractor—Trettel & Brown, New Kensington, Pa 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK OweEN s-ILLINOIS 


AN @ PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





ee : 


admission to these 
schools, Dr. Walters believes 


Next in 


plications for 


order are commerce or 
business administration freshmen, up 
74 per liberal freshmen, 
up 7 per cent; agriculture freshmen, 
up 6.1 per cent 


cent; arts 


In full-time attendance, 64 public 
universities have gained 7.3 per cent; 
54 private universities, 1.9 per cent; 
511 independent arts and sciences col- 
leges, 7.5 per cent; 49 independent 
technological institutions, 6.7 per cent, 


and 123 independent teachers colleges, 
15.1 per cent. 

Except for Vermont, where the de- 
crease in five institutions is only 72 
students, all states show advances in 
full-time enrollments. 

In all institutions, there are 7.6 per 
cent more men taking full-time courses 
and 5.3 per cent more women. 

In his 1953 report, Dr. Walters in- 
dicated a 1.1 per cent decrease in 
part-time students from the 1952 fig- 


ure. But last fall that trend reversed 
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OSE STATE COLLEGE 
STANFORD UNI 
MERCER UNI 


YALE UNIVERSI 


»-ethe choice of Colleges 
and Universities everywhere 


FOR ECONOMY-— Modest 
initial cost; /owest upkeep. A/l- 
weather courts. 


FOR DURABILITY—Tough 
enough to stand many years of 
constant hard use; yet resilient 
and non-abrasive. 


FOR APPEARANCE—Mos« 
beautiful surfaces— in red, green 
or black. 


FOR BETTER PLAY —'‘Fast 


bounce’ surface with sure footing 
makes LAYKOLD the court of 
championship teams. 


E. Providence 14, 8.1 Perth Amboy, N. J 
Tucson, Ariz Seattle, Wash 
Oakland 1, Calif Portland 7, Ore. 


6C 


Baltimore 3, Md. 
Baton Rouge 2, La. 


J 


Send for the new illustrated 
booklets on Tennis Courts, describ- 
ing the evolution of smoother, 
colorful playing surfaces. 


Ask your LAY KOLD engineer to 
design a better court for you! 


APAERICAN 
Bitwrmnwis 2 Asphalt 
(a -) 5, 


200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


Mobile, Ala. 
St. Lovis 17, Mo. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Columbus 15, Ohio 
Inglewood, Calif. 
San Juan 23, P.R. 


sharply, with 9.7 per cent more part- 
time students than in 1953. 

Dr. Walters quotes Sam H. Coile, 
Veterans Administration assistant dep- 
uty administrator, as reporting 224,- 
902 veterans in colleges and univer- 
sities under Public Law 550 and 6238 
under disability provisions of Public 
Law 894. 

In full-time totals, the 25 largest 
institutions reporting to Dr. Walters 
are: California, 35,273; New York 
State University, 22,849; Minnesota, 
20,399; University of Michigan, 18,- 
750; Ohio State, 18,084; Wisconsin, 
14,952; New York University, 13,955; 
Michigan State College, 13,780; Penn- 
sylvania State University, 13,110; 
12,497; Columbia, 11,999; 
Washington (Seattle), 11,352; Purdue, 
10,504; Cornell, 10,383: Harvard, 10.- 
364; Syracuse, 10,279; New York 
City College, 9918; University of Flor- 
ida, 9854; Maryland, 9754; Boston, 
9010; Colorado, 8908; University of 
Pennsylvania, 8881; Oklahoma, 8877; 
University of Missouri, 8824; Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, 8540. (The Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the University 
of Texas did not report full-time fig- 
ures. ) 


Indiana, 


In grand totals, the 25 largest are: 
) New York University, 39,401; 
) New York State University, 30,- 
578; (3) New York City College, 
29,898; (4) Minnesota, 27,897; (5) 
Columbia, 24,971; (6) Illinois, 23,- 
462; (7) Brooklyn College, 23,295; 
(8) University of Michigan, 22,000; 
(9) Boston, 21,205; (10) Ohio Strate, 
20,352; (11) Indiana, 18,441; (12) 
Northwestern, 17, 983; (13) Wiscon- 
sin, 17,896; (14) Southern California, 
17,459; (15) Wayne, 17,296; (16) 
Michigan State College, 16,234; (17) 
Pittsburgh, 15,943; (18) Texas, 15,- 
928; (19) Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, 15,458; (20) Maryland, 14,884; 
(21) Washington (Seattle), 13,675; 
(22) University of Puerto Rico, 13,- 
232; (23) Cincinnati, 13,126; (24) 
Rutgers, 12,990; (25) Syracuse, 12,- 
930. (California and Harvard did not 
report their grand totals. ) 

When Dr. Walters took on the 
annual survey in 1920, he was regis- 
trar of Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa., and secretary of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars. 

The study has continued each year 
without a break. He went to Cincin- 
nati as president in 1932 from Swarth- 
more College, where he had been dean. 


(1 
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The best in 16mm. Sound-Movie Projection... 
Now 10 ways better! 


1. SPEEDIER SETUPS 
Attached, hinged reel arms speed 
projector setups and takedowns; pre- 
vent damage to drive belts. 


2. SURER SETUPS 
Handy “knee-action” rewind lever 
guards against threading projector in 
rewind position. 


3. SMOOTHER FILM TRAVEL 
Film gate with precisely adjusted 
“floating pressure" provides optimum 
film-handling characteristics. 


4. EXTRA FILM PROTECTION 
Shock-damping, pivoted roller pro- 
tects film from take-up stress... elimi- 
nates friction-caused wear. 


5. FASTER THREADING 
Built-in loop former speeds up thread- 
ing. Also lets you restore “lost loops” 
without stopping. 


6. EXTRA SAFEGUARD 
Fuse system conveniently located at 
rear of lamphouse provides addi- 
tional amplifier protection. 


7. LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS 
Access port to governor makes peri- 
odic governor “overhaul” a fast, sim- 
ple adjustment. 


8. SIMPLER CENTERING 
Improved elevation mechanism with 
push-button release provides faster, 
steadier, surer centering. 


9. EASIER ADJUSTMENTS 
Release button makes belt changes 
fast and easy. Handier access to ex- 
citer and projection lamps, too. 


10. ADDITIONAL RUGGEDNESS 
Entire main mechanism is now a single 
casting. Extra ruggedness for the most 
durable of all 16mm. sound projectors! 


AND... only Pageants offer all the following 
top-important projector features 
Permanent pre-lubrication eliminates under- or over-oiling, major EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
cause of projector breakdowns. Fidelity Control enables you to Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
get the most from any 16mm. optical-sound track. Built-in field- Please send name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer and a free copy 
sharpening element provides super-sharp pictures over the entire of your new catalog of Kodascope Pageant Sound Projectors. 
screen area. Nylon gearing, low-speed gear operation, and a sim- 
plified mechanism make Pageants quiet as a whisper. True-rated 
amplifiers of either 7- or 15-watt output give you top-quality ORGANIZATION 
sound reproduction. And in “*Plus-40” models, a super-brilliant 
shutter throws 40% more light to make your pictures extra 
bright in hard-to-darken rooms. a 
Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer to show you the new 
Pageant models. Or just mail the coupon for a brand-new color 
catalog of all Kodascope Pageant Sound Projectors. 
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NEWS ...... 


1544 Foreign Students 
Attending Columbia 


New YorK.—More than 1500 for- 
eign students are enrolled in the 
current winter Columbia 
University, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by university officials. 

It was believed that the figure repre- 
sents the highest foreign student en- 
rollment of any college or university 
in the country. The Columbia students 
come from 73 foreign nations 


session at 


STOP 


PARKING 
HEADACHES | 


Of the 1544 students from abroad 
who are registered at the university, 
the largest delegation comes from 
China—134 students. Most of these 
scholars are now cut off from their 
homeland. Next in size is the group 
from Israel with 79 students. Making 
up the remainder of the first 10 largest 
representations are Canada, 77 stu- 
dents; Japan, 70; India, 69; Greece, 
68; West Germany, 49; Philippines, 
48; Iran, 37, and France, 35. The 
numbers are contained in a directory 


New 


PARCOA 


System 


Operates Campus Parking Lots 


Automatically 





WITHOUT ATTENDANTS 


Here’s the practical solution to the parking problem on your 
campus, as already proved in actual service. 

The amazing new Parcoa system does the job safely, economically 
and dependably—without attendants. A simple electrical mechanism 
controls entrance and exit gates, actuated by card-keys* issued only 


to authorized holders. 


PARCOA equipment is low in first cost. Easy to install. Requires 
minimum maintenance. No attendants needed. No help problem. 
Coded card-key can be changed as desired. 

Write today for illustrated brochure 


and name of nearest distributor. Tech- 
nicolor sound film available for special 


showing to your group. 


upg 


*Your choice of controls (coin, 
card or any combination) makes 
this system readily adaptabie 
to your requirements. 


PARKING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Division of Johnson Fare Box Company 
4619 North Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities listed under BOWSER, Inc. 





issued by the Office of the Foreign Stu- 
dent Adviser at Columbia. The direc- 
tory also lists the names of the foreign 
students. 

Numerous distant lands are repre- 
sented among the visiting schol- 
ars. Included are Afghanistan, Ceylon, 
Cyprus, the Gold Coast, Iceland, Ma- 
laya, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Saudi 
Arabia, and Viet Nam. 


Penn State Students Will 
Study by Television 


STATE COLLEGE, PA.—Students at 
the Pennsylvania State University will 
study certain courses in chemistry and 
psychology by closed-circuit television 
during the spring semester. The plan 
is a part of a project to determine the 
feasibility of using closed-circuit tele- 
vision for college instruction, a project 
supported by a $43,845 research grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. 

Several sections of these general 
courses in psychology and chemistry, 
which have very large enrollments, 
will be utilized in the experiment, ex- 
plained Dr. C. R. Carpenter and Dr 
W. C. Fernelius, heads of the depart- 
ments of psychology and chemistry, 
respectively. 

One section will attend the class in 
the room from which the instruction 
is televised. Two or three other sec- 
tions will attend classes in rooms to 
which the instruction is televised over 
the closed-circuit. Comparable sections 
will be taught without the use of tele- 
vision. 

During the semester, the effective- 
ness of teaching under each of these 
three situations will be observed and 
evaluated. 

In addition to providing a possible 
solution to an anticipated shortage of 
instructors and classroom and labora- 
tory facilities that will come when the 
bulge in the public schools reaches the 
campuses, teaching by television may 
have other advantages. It may enable 
a team of instructors, each a specialist 
in one field, to conduct a basic course 
for large numbers of students. It may 
enable hundreds of students to see 
every detail of an experiment or dem- 
onstration that only students in the 
front row of a classroom can see at 
the present time. 

The experiment is designed to de- 
termine whether or not teaching by 
television will be acceptable to the 
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FuncTIONALLy beautiful 
beautifully atl fenaie). 7-¥@ 


WAYNE GYMNASIUM SEATING 


The idea may startle you— but nothing 
role foE Mires - MoM isl-Mel >) ol-teldelia-mehi 

a gymnasium than attractive 
seating ! Especially Wayne 

Rolling Gymstands. These 

Yorsaacel lle Mulsilereui MUaliimels.) 
architecturally designed to bring 
you the utmost in lasting good 
fete) cMeolare Mel tol-ulelolel(-Bel la celaulelila 
Fine finishing gives carefully 
selected wood an unsurpassed 
mellow richness. Fully closed 

risers assure foot safety and 
better appearance. Completely 
vertical front when closed makes 
Gymstands smart and neat. 
Exclusive alignment frames insure 
freedom from jamming, permit 
TiilereluM-tery Ae) Tulle Melle ma lertiale B 
No sag, no sway— Wayne 
,Gymstands meet all and exceed 
most grandstand safety codes 
and regulations. Provide maximum 


visibility, too. 


Get Wayne's Rolling 
Gymstand Catalog No. R-54. 


Just write on your letterhead. 









IAYN E 


WAYNE IRON WORKS * WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 





the finest in tape 


recording equipment — 
now at school 


budget price 


Built to the same exacting 
standards of quality that make 
Magnecord tape recording 
equipment the first choice of 
professional engineers — the new 
M-34 Magnecord “Educator” 
now delivers the finest in 
quality, accuracy, and versatile 
performance within reach of 
education budgets. Keep that 
low cost in mind when budget 
time rolls around again. Don’t 
be satisfied with anything less 
than a Magnecorder! 


NEWS ....... 


student and to the instructor and to 
determine costs of the system. 

Simple and moderately priced equip- 
ment will be used as contrasted to the 
expensive equipment used in a com- 
mercial studio. Permanent lighting, 
two cameras, and equipment for pro- 
jecting films are planned. 

While studies on the use of tele- 
vision have been made on other cam- 
puses and in some military installations, 
it is believed that this will be the first 
study with the use of moderate cost 
equipment and with all class sessions 
for an entire semester of a course, 
rather than selected sessions, or brief 
periods of a class, taught by television 


Two Schools Merge; 
Now Moravian College 


BETHLEHEM, PA.— The Moravian 
College and Theological Seminary and 
the Moravian Seminary and College 
for Women, Bethlehem, Pa., have been 
incorporated as Moravian College. An- 
nouncement of the completed legal 
merger of the schools was made last 
month. 


Combined under the new corporate 
title are the women’s college originat- 
ing from the oldest boarding school 
for girls in the 13 colonies, founded 
in 1742, and the men’s college and 
seminary, which was the 29th chartered 
in the United States. 























The new coeducational institution, 
headed by Dr. Raymond S. Haupert, 
will maintain and operate a liberal 
arts college and a graduate professional 
school of theology for both men and 
women, as well as a secondary school 
for girls under a subsidiary board of 

= directors. 

- : ; Sh. Sw. The corporation will therefore in- 

ail OS \' + clude Moravian College, accredited by 
the Middle States Association; Mo- 
ravian Theological Seminary, ac- 
credited by the American Association 
of Theological Schools, and Moravian 
Seminary for Girls at Green Pond, ac- 


=< F&F credited by the Middle States Associa- 
Write for full information, ee ‘ ‘ee tion. 
or ask your Magnecord dealer = “© 
to demonstrate to your school group. 
He’s listed in the classified telephone directory, 
under “Recorders.” 


Magnecord,inc. 


1101 SOUTH KILBOURN AVENUE © CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS © DEPT. CU-2 


SS 


<—1ME M-34 = 
rT; ” 
educator 
$429 


OTHER MAGNECORDERS 
FROM $299 


Finds Criticism of 
Education Exaggerated 
NORTHAMPTON, MaAss.—In his an- 
nual report to the board of trustees, 
Dr. Benjamin F. Wright, president of 
Smith College, stated that much criti- 
cism of modern education is “greatly 
exaggerated.” He added that charges 
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FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


SEE MONROE TABLES And Other 
Equipment At NEA Convention, 
Cleveland, O., April 2-6. 


MONROE TRUCKS 


Transport and store your 
folding tables and chairs 
the easy, modern way 
with Monroe All-Steel 
Trucks. Each truck is de- 
signed to handle either 
tables or chairs. Construc- 
tion of Truck No. TSC per- 
mits storage in limited 
space. 


. 
Full line of 
folding chairs 


Above: Transport- 
Storage Truck No 
TSC 


Right: Transport Truck 
No. TF 


WRITE FOR BEAUTIFUL 
NEW CATALOG, No. 300, 
PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


THE “Wonrce. COMPANY 
77 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA 








this 
sword 
means 
Cancer 


EDUCATION 


ords of truth and hope 

from the American Cancer 
Society save many lives each 
year from cancer ... could save 
thousands more. 

Under the sign of the cancer 
sword you and your neighbors 
can learn vital facts . . . your 
physician can secure informa- 
tion on diagnosis and treatment. 
Cancer Strikes One in Five. 
Your Dollars Strike Back. 


Mail Your Gift to “Cancer” 
Care of Your Local Postoffice 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 
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NEWS ....... 


of radicalism or subversion were, “with 
extremely rare exceptions, out of date.” 

Charging critics of modern educa- 
tion with falsely professing to be con- 
servatives, he said that they failed to 
recall that the American heritage was 
“a heritage and a tradition of change, 
of expansion, of development.” He 
added that constitutional procedures 
and the competitive atmosphere of the 
country were brought out by a govern- 
ment that “does not dictate uniformity 
or limit enterprise.” 

“The college of today must educate 
the citizen of tomorrow and must do 
so for a world in which problems and 
issues are constantly in flux,” he con- 
tinued. 

Dr. Wright declared, however, that 
the basis of the tradition was an un- 
changing factor because its emphasis 
was “upon the importance of the indi- 
vidual human being.” 


Two Optometry Colleges 
Consider Consolidation 

CHICAGO.—The boards of trustees 
of Northern Illinois College of Op- 
tometry and Chicago College of Op- 
tometry are presently holding meetings 
to consider the consolidation of the 
two colleges. 

Members of both boards of trustees 
have agreed that such a consolidation 
would be in the best interests of the 
colleges as well as of the future of 
optometry 

At present the advisers of the col- 
leges are investigating the legal and 
technical feasibility of the proposed 
consolidation. In the event all diffi- 
culties of this nature can be resolved, 
the boards of trustees are hopeful that 
a consolidation may take place in the 
near future. Upon the completion of 
the legal investigation, the boards of 
trustees will make a joint announce- 
ment 


Terminate Contract 

ALBANY, N.Y.— Attorneys for Syra- 
cuse University gave the State Uni- 
versity of New York a check for 
$87,842.21 on January 27 and agreed 
to ask court permission to pay an ad- 
ditional $250,000 or more in income 
from endowment funds. The payment 
is in accordance with terms of a 1950 
contract that transferred Syracuse Uni- 
versity's college of medicine to the 
State University 


“Full day’s work 
done in 

10 minutes with 

Verifax Copier” 


Mr. Digby Chandler, 
President, Annin and Co., 


New York, N. Y. 


It used to take a typ- 

ist an hour and three- 

quarters to retype a 

4-page government 

bid. Another half- 

hour was lost proofreading with a 
second girl. Four bids a day was 
tops for the fastest typist. 

Now, with a Kodak Verifax Copier, 
this amount of work is done—impossible 
as it sounds—in 10 minutes. In less than 
three weeks the savings—on this one 
exceeded the $240 cost of 
this completely different copier. Every- 
day, it seems, Annin and Co. finds new 
ways to save: Salesmen are notified im- 


use alone 


mediately of price changes... 
letters are answered without 
typing ... postal insurance and 
air mail charges are cut... 
instructions are speeded to 
factory. 
3 copies made 
in | minute — 
less than 4¢ each 


eal 

Anyone can operate a Verifax Copier 

. even under fluorescent lighting. No 
fuss. And everything is in one unit 

You should see a free demonstration 
in your office soon... learn why more 
and more companies —big and small 
say a Verifax Copier pays for itself “in 
a month or less.” 

Write today for free illustrated folder 
which gives you a detailed picture of 
the Verifax copying method. 


—-— MAIL COUPON TODAY--—- 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Send free copy of Verifax folder 
names of near-by Verifax dealers. 


Name 
Position 
Company— 
Street — 


City impetanine as 


Price quoted is subject to 


change without notice 





Chester E. Tucker 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Chester E. 
Tucker, president 
of John Price 
Jones Company, 
New York City, 
has been named 
vice president ol 
the University ot 


Pennsylvania for 


development and public relations. Mr. 


lucker 


university on 


began his new work at the 


January 3 after relin 


Uhatever your ext 


quishing his position with the Jones 
Company, with which he had been 
associated since 1919, 

William Thomas Hamilton, formier- 
ly a sales executive with the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, has been named 
sales manager of the University of 
Notre Dame’s 
WNDU-TYV. The announcement was 
made by Bernard C. Barth, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Notre 


new television station, 


Dame Radio and Television. Mr. Ham 


ilton assumed his new duties February 1. 


bit requirements... 


’ ov a de 


MICHAELS one Tone CASES are your best buy 


This is one of many styles 
visibility and usefulness, distinctive appearance and protection against 


handling, theft, and the ingress of dust « 


all built to assure maximum 


yw vermin. ‘“Time-Tight’’ cases are 


constructed of extruded bronze or aluminum, and incorporate such fea- 


tures as Innerlocking frames, exclusive 


tions; no exposed screws (except where 


with Michaels; mitered intersec- 
necessary for removal of hinged 


panels), and other structural advantages. 


Time-Tight” cases are available in table 
recessed styles, and in any practical size 


of universities, colleges, schools, librari 


, aisle, wall, corner, suspended and 
They meet exhibit requirements 
es, museums, science laboratories 


and related types of display rooms. If necessary, Michaels will design 
special Cases to meet specific requirements 


Send for literature which contains illustrations of case styles, complete 


construction details and specifications. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 


P.O. Box 668-C C 


OVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Since 1870 the name Michaels has been a symbol of exceptionally high quality 
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James L. Zwin- 
gle, president of 
Park College, 
Parkville, Mo., 
will become vice 
president of Cor- 
nell University 
Ithaca, N.Y., on 
July 1. Dr. Zwin 


gle will be concerned with the long- 


James L. Zwingle 


range development programs of Cornell 
University and will succeed Willard I. 
Emerson, who resigned the position 
last Dr. 


director 


year for reasons of health. 


Zwingle, a former national 

of the U.S.O., has been president of 
Park College since 1947. 

Delphis Clair- 

oux recently was 

appointed internal 


the 


University of 


auditor of 


Montreal in Can 
ada. Mr. Clairoux 
his 


received mas- 


Deiphis Clairoux ter of 


commerce 
degree from the same university in 
1937, 

Dr. Joseph Clark Robert, president 
of Coker College, Hartsville, S.C., has 
been elected president of Hampden 
Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, Va. 

Dr. Daryl Chase, director of the Col- 
lege of Southern Utah at Cedar City, 
was named president of Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan, to suc 
ceed Aldons Dixon, who was elected 
to the United States Congress. 

Paul S. Bachman, vice president, will 
succeed to the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii when Gregg M. 
Sinclair retires on June 30. 

The Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, dean of 
the faculty of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York City, has been ap- 
pointed vice president. 


Merl F. Holderman the 


position of business manager of Bethel 


resigned 


College, Mishawaka, Ind., on January 
1 to take a management position with 
His 


not 


a frozen foods distributor. suc- 


cessor at the college has been 
named. 

Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, acting 
president of Smith College in 1939-40, 
died January 23. Mrs. Morrow was the 
first woman to head Smith College 
since its founding in 1875. 

Dr. Leonard Theodore Baker, presi 
dent of the University of South Caro- 
lina from 1931 to 1936, died January 5 


at the age of 3/. 
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How to get better results 


from every film you show 
it-]| 


1| 4 Make your own sound track 





With the RCA Magnetic Recorder-Projector, you make your 
own sound track in just a few minutes—and play it back 
instantly. It’s the new way to cut the cost of sound films— 
the new way to convert your sound track to give you the 
advantage of an additional commentary in a foreign language 
—language or commentary changeable at will. Get more 
mileage from all your films with the RCA Magnetic 
Recorder-Projector. 








The easy way to show films > 


For perfect showings every time, use the RCA “400”’ Projector. 
Both Junior and Senior models feature the famous ‘“Thread- 
Easy” film path—the film path that most people thread in 
less than 30 seconds. These dependable 16-mm sound 
projectors are favorites with audio-visual specialists 

who insist on a projector they can count on for clear, 

steady pictures and smooth, clean sound. 





4 New RCA Porto-Arc 16mm Projectors 


For large-audience work, indoors or outdoors, RCA has 
combined the famous “Thread-Easy” features of the RCA 
‘‘400”" projectors and the extra driving power of arc lamps. 
Furthermore, these powerful, new projectors can be adapted 
to play back magnetic sound track. Ten- and 30-ampere 
models cover all requirements for medium and large audiences, 
These sturdy units are completely portable, easy to set up, 
and take down. 





FOR INFORMATION on RCA Audio-Visual Products, 
see your RCA Audio-Visual Products Distributor or mail coupon below. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. O-12 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
Please send meinformationon: [ |] RCA Magnetic Recorder-Projector 


[] RCA “400” 16-mm sound projectors [|] RCA Porto-Arc Projector 


NAME 





TITLE 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EOUCATIONAL SERVICES, CAMDEN. H.J. 





ADDRESS 





City 
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DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 





National Association of 
Physical Plant Administrators 
of Universities and Colleges 


President: Wesley Hertenstein, California 
Institute of Technology; secretary-treasurer: 
A. F. Gallistel, University of Wisconsin. 


1955 Convention: University of Wyoming, 
Laramie. 

National Association of College 

and University Housing Officers 


President: M. R. Shaw, Cornell University; 
vice president: F. C. McConnell, University 


of Texas; secretary-treasurer: Ruth N. Don- 


nelly, University of California, Berkeley. 


National Federation 
of College and University Business 
Officers Associations 


President: Irwin K. French, Wellesley Col- 
lege; vice president: Laurence Lunden, Uni- 


secretary-treasurer: 
Nelson A. Wahlstrom, University of Wash- 


versity of Minnesota; 


ington. 
Convention: 


Estes Park, Colo. 


N° matter how it is dispensed, the ability of a paper towel to dry the 

N hands is the most important thing about a towel service. That’s 
why Mosinee TURN-TOWL service tops anything in its field. There 
is not another controlled-type cabinet on the market, dispensing towels 
that can match the quality of Mosinee Turn-Towls. 


And as for reducing towel consumption — read this, 


“A mid-western 


college with 800 students switched from low-cost 
ordinary towels to Turn-Towls. The maintenance 


engineer claims they are now using 40% 


towels.” 


fewer 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1110 West Mason Street, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


[MOSINEE | Stohate Fourets 











PREP-TOWLS » ZIP-TOWLS + TRIM-TOWLS » TURN-TOWLS + ROLTOWLS + BATH-TOWLS 


June 26-28, Stanley Hotel, 


Association of College and 
University Business Officers 
American Association 
President: W. C. Ervin, Paine College; 
secretary: B. A. Little, Southern University. 
Central Association 
President: ©. C. Delong, University of 
Illinois; secretary-treasurer: T. N. McClure, 
Knox College. 
Eastern Association 
President: W. R. Hendershot, New York 
University; secretary-treasurer: Irwin K. 
French, Wellesley College. 


Southern Association 

President: C. O. Emmerich, Emory Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: Gerald D. Hen- 
derson, Vanderbilt University. 

Convention: March 31-April 2, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans. 


Western Association 

President: James Miller, University of 
California; secretary: Morris Robertson, Ore- 
gon State College. 


Convention: April 10-12, El Conquistadore 
Hotel, Tucson, Ariz. 


Canadian Association of 
University Business Officers 
President, A. G. Rankin, University of 
Toronto; secretary-treasurer, E. A. Wilkinson, 

Hart House, University of Toronto. 
Convention: June 16-18, Ottawa, Ont. 


Association of College Unions 

President: William Rion, University of 
Florida; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. Whit- 
ing, Cornell University; editor of pub- 
lication: Porter Butts, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Convention: April 3-6, Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 
President: L. H. Glander, Michigan State 
College; secretary-treasurer: M. S. Hendrick- 
son Jr., University of Colorado; executive 
secretary: Donald E. Dickason, University of 
Illinois. Permanent headquarters, 809 S. 
Wright St., Champaign, Ill. 
Convention: July 17-20, State University 
of lowa, lowa City. 


National Association of 


Educational Buyers 


President: Henry Doten, University of 
Maine; executive secretary: Bert C. Ahrens, 
1461 Franklin Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 

Convention: May 2-4, Biltmore Hotel, New 
York City. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 


President: Francis C. Pray, University of 
Pittsburgh; executive secretary: Marvin W. 
Topping, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Convention: June 30-July 2, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 


National Association of College 
Stores 


President: Carl Birdwell, A&M College of 
Texas, College Station; executive secretary: 
Russell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West College 
Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Vol. 


Here’s the right form 
... the right machine 
... for effective 


Budget Control 


ACCOUNT NUMBER 10 
Y 3 
FAR 195, PAGE > 


Take a good look at the ledger illustrated. It’s designed 
by Burroughs for convenient and informative reference 

to provide up-to-date reports with simple, fast, 
accurate machine operation. 


Get a demonstration of the Burroughs Budgetary 
Accounting Machine, and you'll be impressed with its 
simplicity of operation . . . speed in posting. What’s 
more, it mechanically prevents posting errors caused by 
the operator’s picking up previous balances incorrectly. 


Burrough’s special booklet on streamlining accounting 
and management reports is packed with helpful informa- 
tion on how the Burroughs Budgetary Accounting 
Machine simplifies preparation of the Budget Ledger as 
well as all other accounting operations. Just contact 
your nearest Burroughs branch, listed in the yellow 
pages of your telephone directory. Or write Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


* 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rro ugh ~ 
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keep them in school... 


Low Cost Soap 
DESTROYS GERMS 


Reduce absenteeism by providing 
degerm Liquid Soap with Actamer* 
for daily use in all school washrooms. 
It will help control the transmission of 
disease from child to child . . . keep 
attendance up. It’s a real germ-killing 
soap that destroys up to 97% of all 
bacteria on the skin when used regu- 
larly . . . and leaves a protective film 
on the skin which continues to kill 
germs. Won't irritate normal skin. 


GET RID OF GERMS AND 
YOU STOP THE TROUBLE 


Attractive plastic dispenser bottle th 
free with trial order for one gal- P 
lon or more. 


Write today for prices 
and more information. 


a 


degerm. 


Liquid Soap with Actamer* 
KILLS GERMS AS IT WASHES HANDS 


*Registered, Monsanto Chemical Company 


" HUNTINGTON <i> LABORATORIES - 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
ington, ind. * Philodelphia 35, Pa. + Toronto 2, Ont. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


Assistant Business Officer—Young man, will- 
ing and anxious to be guided in the way he 
should go; eventually, not too many years 
in this instance, to succeed business officer: 
Write 
Minne- 


state background, education, experience. 
CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, 


sota 


Assistant Supervising Custedian Position de- 


scription upon request; working supervisor 
with five or more years experience supervising 
floor maintenance, 
todial work: college education preferred; in 
own handwriting, state working experience for 


sanitation and general cus- 


last ten years, education training and special 
skills as well as minimum salary desired; state 
age and enclose photo. Write to Supervising 
Custodian, P.O. Box 4188, Tech Station, TEXAS 


TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, Lubbock, Texas. 


Assistant Treasurer-Chief Accountant Man 
with sound accounting training and adminis- 
trative ability wanted. Write details including 
references to C. E. Puffer, Treasurer, UNI- 
VERSITY OF BUFFALO, Buffalo 14, New 
York. 


Business Officer—Position leading to duties of 
comptroller open to young man experienced 
in accounting, budgets, etc., preferably in col- 
lege or university. Write Treasurer's Office, 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Director of Food Service--New England co- 
educational college with year-round program 
has interesting and challenging opening for 
well-qualified man to assume full responsibility 
for entire food service operation. Write Box 
CO-157, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS 


Director of Food Service—Old established mid- 
western coeducational private college serving 
600 meals daily; must be trained to accept full 
responsibility for complete operation including 
dietetics: give age, education, prior experience, 
salary and references. Write Box CO-159, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Director of Food Service—-Southern land-grant 
college with year-round program has openings 
for qualified man to be in charge of food serv- 
ice operations; experience and college training 
n the field of food service management de- 
sired. Write Box CO-162, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Food Director 
building of large western university; graduate 
dietitian with both commercial and institutional 
experience desired. Write Box CO-161, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Position open in student union 








Supervisor of Housekeeping—In men's and/or 
women’s dormitories; please address resumé 
of experience giving age, availability, salary 
desired and other pertinent data to Business 


Manager, MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middle- 
bury, Vermont 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Administrative Dietitian Complete charge, 
excellent background with outstanding food 
operations; five years large eastern college: 
planning, control, purchasing, preparation and 
serving of food. Write Box CW-234, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Architect— Experienced on school and institu- 
tional planning, would like position as uni- 
versity architect. Write ARTHUR DEIMEL, 
1054 East High Street, Springfield, Ohio. 


Business Officer or Assistant—Thirteen years 
college and university business manager; out- 
standing record developing accounting systems, 
purchasing manuals, personnel procedures, 
budget controls, request ‘personnel record.’ 
Write Box CW-228, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS. 


Business Officer—with varied accounting back- 
ground; experienced in college work and budg- 
ets desires permanent position with southern 
college or university. Write Box CW-233, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Comptroller-Business Manager of smal! north- 
ern college desires similar position with church 
related southern college or university on per- 
manent basis. Write Box CW-229, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


Comptroller—Business Officer. Of smal! liberal 
arts college, with experience in general man- 
agement of business office, physical plant, dor- 
mitories, and dining hall, desires to relocate in 
position having similar or a portion of such 
responsibilities. Write Box CW-236, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


Director—Residence 
management 


Experienced in dormitory 
purchasing, organization, per- 
sonnel; budgeting. B.S. degree: eastern loca- 
tion preferred; excellent references 
September. Write Box CW-235, 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


available 


COLLEGE 


Statistical Analyst—Bursar—Business Manager 
—Fifteen years experience in college and gov- 
ernment specializing in business administra- 
tion, accounting, analytical research, M.A 
degree. Write Box CW-227, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


The rates for classified advertisements are: 20 cents a word; 


minimum charge, $4. 


(No charge for “key” number.) 


Forms close 25th of month preceding date of issue. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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when your insurance program is 
forged by an INDEPENDENT firm 


HNW&R, the independent firm, operating on a 
nationwide basis, that specializes in serving the 
insurance needs of colleges and universities, offers 
an important FREE service to educators. Briefly, 
HNW&R will analyze your insurance situation, ad- 
vise on which types of Accident & Health, Sports 
Coverage, Tuition Refund, Fire, Liability and other 
kinds of insurance are best for your school. When 


Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Inc. 


BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES « NASHVILLE 


LEADING THE NATION IN COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY INSURANCE 
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these coverages are serviced by HNW&R, each 
type of insurance is placed with the underwriting 
company whose policies are best for you ... and 
HNW&R eliminates delay and paper work by 
settling your accident and health claims direct. 
Take the first step to better insurance coverage. 
Send the coupon below for additional information 
about a HNW&R survey. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! Hyp 


Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Inc. 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please contact me regarding a survey of our 
insurance needs. 


Name 
School 
Address 

City & State 





for smooth, trouble-free 


performance, insist on a 


Won Dupri 


COMPLETE 


NL 46 A? Devices. Inside 
operation at all times— 
outside key retracts latch 
bolt. Completely drop- 
forged. 


EXIT 





1254 Frame Pattern” Mul- 
lion. Extruded aluminum 
body easily removed for 
full opening. Drilled and 
tapped for strikes. 





1407-J Strikes. Adjust lat- 
erally to compensate for 
warped doors. Rollers on 








friction-free monel metal 
axles. 





12390 “Latch Track" 
Threshold. Provides full 
opening door stop. Stum- 
ble-proof. Wind and water 
stop is full % " thick. 


@ Whatever your exit needs, the Von Duprin line 
includes all types of devices and auxiliary items for 
a complete exit installation which is dependable, 
attractive—and above all, safe. Each Von Duprin 
exit hardware item is styled and engineered for 
unfailing, harmonious operation. 


@ Whenever you plan exit installations, insist on 
Von Duprin for the complete job. A Von Duprin 
“Exit Specialist’’—either a factory representative 
or a selected builders’ hardware distributor—will 
be happy to help you plan the most practical in- 
stallation. For his name, write direct to: 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO.+ VON DUPRIN DIVISION + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


“THE SAFE WAY OUT!” 


Yon Duprin 
wie DE vy, 
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WHAT'S 


NEW 


February 1955 


Edited by Bessie Covert 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 84. Circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Arithmetic Teaching Method 
Accelerates Pupil Achievement 


A modern version of the ancient abacus 
is combined with the use of the adding 
machine to teach the fundamentals of 
arithmetic. The Numberaid is an abacus 
made for our decimal system. It is color- 
ful, of a size to be easily handled by 
young children, and can be had in several 
sizes. 

The Numberaid was developed by Dr. 
Andrew F. Schott, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, for use in his 
teacher training classes on a method of 
teaching arithmetic in the grammar 
school. The abacus is used in the second 
and third grades, and the Burroughs 
Instructor adding machine in grades four 
through nine. A detailed instruction 
manual describes the system which in- 
creases the effectiveness and efficiency of 


Wisconsin, 


the teacher and, according to tests made, 
triples gains in achievement by pupils. 
Tests indicate that use of the new method 
also accelerates achievement in the rea- 
soning phases of arithmetic and does not 
lessen the pupils ability to work prob- 
lems with pencil and paper only. A 
booklet has been prepared describing the 
system and the results of its use. Bur- 


roughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


For more details circle #267 on mailing card 


Cleaning Action 
Handles Daily Maintenance 

Hand cleaning, mopping or machine 
scrubbing result in clean, unharmed sur- 
faces when done with Plyokem Cleaner. 
It is a neutral liquid with powerful 
cleaning action which does not depend 
upon an 
excessive 


abrasive operation or 


amount ol 


on an 
The 
chemical action loosens and washes away 
dirt without harm to any surface that 
would not be harmed by water. Plyokem 
rinses freely and does not build up film 
on cleaned surfaces. The Diversey Cor- 
poration, 1820 Roscoe St., Chicago 13. 


For more details circle 2268 on mailing card. 
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Three-Dimensional Lighting 
for Corridors 

A new approach to corridor lighting 
is offered in the new No. C-824 Holo- 
phane Corridor Lighting Luminaire. A 
three-dimensional control redirects light 
in all directions, to provide the same 
high level, comfortable, safe illumination 
conditions in corridor traffic areas as is 
offered in classrooms and other areas. 
Balanced illumination with high visibility 
is supplied by taking full advantage of 
the directed reflections. A prismatic glass 
refractor bowl with engineered design 
provides the three-dimensional control. 
Holophone Company, Inc., 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle 269 on mailing card 


Movable Walls 
Are Incombustible 


Johns-Manville Class A Movable Walls 
make it possible to re-arrange interiors ac 
cording to need with minimum disturb 
ance. 

They are incombustible, being made 
with an all mineral core with sturdy 
asbestos cement surfaces and steel trim. 
They are finished in a tough, hard, dur 
able film which is mar and scratch re 
sistant and rejects stain and soil, When 
necessary it can be easily washed and 
scrubbed and, if damaged, can be touched 
up inexpensively. 

The walls are available in restful colors 
or in natural finish for decoration after 
installation. They are erected complete 
with doors, door hardware, glass and 
trim and are available in ceiling or free 
standing heights. They make attractive, 
finished walls which are movable when 
changes are desired. Johns-Manville, 22 
E. 40th St., New York 16. 


For more details circle 2270 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 74) 


Duo-Tex Paint 
Is Fire-Resistant 

A maximum degree of fire and flame 
protection to interior walls, ceilings and 
trim surfaces is offered with the new 
Warco Duo-Tex paint. The intumescent 
paint will swell, char and bubble, pro- 
ducing a protective charred ash to guard 
the surface from the flame. 

Warco Duo-Tex may be brushed or 
sprayed on, dries to a flat finish and is 
washable. It resists mildew and fungus 
growth and maintains its fire-retardant 
quality with age. It is available in twelve 
basic pastel shades and may be recoated 
with any kind of interior paint without 
losing its protective quality. The coat- 
ing carries the Underwriters’ Laboratory 
seal, according to the manufacturer, and 
meets the fire-resistant demands of Fed- 
eral Government Specification SSA-118A. 
The Warren Refining & Chemical Co., 
5151 Denison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


For more details circle #271 on mailing card 


High-Flow Heating 
in Blickman Food Conveyors 
Radiant energy strip heaters under the 
top deck are employed as the heating 
principle in the new Blickman-Built 
Food Conveyors. Heat radiates quickly 
through the side walls and the bottoms 
of all food wells with the new arrange 
ment which more than doubles the heat 
transier Food heat 
quickly and time and labor are saved. 
Cold spots are eliminated and food is 
kept at temperatures for proper serving. 
In case of 


area. Conveyors 


need the heaters can be re 
placed in minutes without the use of 
special tools. 

Blickman-Built Food Conveyors are of 
stainless steel seamless one piece construc 


tion for rapid and thorough cleaning and 
maximum protection of heaters and in- 
sulation during hosing, steaming and 
washing. S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, 
NJ. 


For more details circle #272 on mailing card 
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What's New... 


Comfort, Color and Durability 
in Samsonite Furniture Line 

Russel Wright, industrial designer, has 
created the pattern of the new Samsonite 
line of school furniture for all class- 








room needs. Flexibility, strength, light- 
ness and beauty are combined in the new 
line which employs color in the struc- 
tural members and modern design in 
each The resulted 
from an exhaustive study made in class- 
The standard em 
ployed are pale cocoa brown, neutral 
gray, rust-red and blue-green. 

The Open Front Book Box Desk and 
Chair are specifically designed for flex- 
ibility in the arrangement of the class 
The light weight flexible steel 
has tapered legs with stainless 


piece. use of color 


rooms. four colors 


room. 
frame 
steel glides pivoted on ball and socket 
joints to adjust to any unevenness in 
Hoors. The large diameter glides pro 
tect the floor and facilitate moving. The 
book box is steel finished in 
metallized gray baked enamel and the 
desk top is available in plastic laminated 
plywood, solid maple or birch, or maple 


made of 


plywood. The desk is made in ten sizes. 


The chair has a large plywood seat 
with roll comfort. The 
molded plastic and Fiberglas back is 
supported on a long tubular frame which 
forms an integral part with the legs and 
provides resilience and spring. The de 


front tor extra 


sign of the chair encourages correct pos 
ture. Desk and chair, with tubular steel 
frame in colors, are constructed to resist 
all destructive efforts of pupils. Chairs 
are available in nine sizes and will stack. 
Shwayder Brothers, 1050 S. Broadway, 
Denver 9, Colo. 
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Locking Device 
Makes Safe Scaffolding 

A new locking device developed for 
use in scaffolding is an integral part of 
the frame. It provides a built-in safety 
feature for joining and holding scaffold 
frames rigidly and firmly. The Tasco 
locking device and scaffold frame have 
been thoroughly tested and subjected to 
hard usage. The scaffold frame is made 
of steel or aluminum, depending upon 
use. 

The locking device permits a section 
of the scaffold to be folded for storage 
or for carrying to a new location, elimi- 


14 


nating the need for disassembling for 
moving through doorways or narrow 
passageways. When built up, the scaf- 
tolding can be mounted on casters for 
easy movement. Basic frames are manu- 
factured in sections of varying lengths 
for speedy erection. The American Scaf- 
folding Co., 1815 Woodland N. E., 
Warren, Ohio. 


For more details circle #274 on mailing card. 


Three Cooking Compartments 
in Large Steam Unit 

The Model 3ST-ASG Steam Pressure 
Cooker has three large cooking compart- 
ments, each designed to be used at full 
capacity of thirty pounds of food. Each 
compartment has individual controls 
with full automatic cooking cycle con- 
trolled by the clock. Each compartment 
is at proper working level for more 
efficient and comfortable operation. The 
same boiler in the base of the unit pro- 
vides up to 15 pounds steam pressure to 
each compartment. The unit is stream- 
lined in appearance with all valves, man- 
ifolds and piping concealed. It is 56 


inches wide, 30 inches deep and 60 inches 
high and accommodates standard cafe- 
teria pans in each compartment. Market 
Forge Co., 25 Garvey St., Everett 49, 
Mass. 


For more details circle 275 on mailing card. 


Floor Machine 
Is Portable 

Designed for use in buildings lacking 
the Premier Portable 
Floor Machine weighs only 36 pounds, 


elevators, new 
complete with 12 inch brush. It is rug 
gedly constructed for hard use and scrubs, 
waxes, polishes and steel wools all types 
of floors. It is powered by a % hp. 
General Electric constant speed, heavy- 
duty motor and can be used for contin 
uous operation in confined areas. Ball 
bearings are permanently sealed, requir 
ing no lubrication. The durable alumi- 
num finished with baked-on 
gray crinkle enamel and a non-marking 
resilient bumper protects walls. Premier 
Company, 755 Woodlawn Ave., St. Paul 
6, Minn. 


For more details circle 2276 on mailing card. 
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Improved Tissue 
Has New Names 

Nibroc toilet tissues have been ma- 
terially improved in texture and quality 
and are now offered as Sofwite No. 10 
and Softan. Sofwite No. 10 is a snowy 
white, single-ply toilet tissue with extra 
soft texture that is strong and absorbent. 
It is supplied in 1000 sheet rolls. Softan 
is the same extra-strong, soft, absorbent 
tissue but is offered in economical neu- 
tral beige color. It is supplied in 1000 
and 1500 sheet rolls. Brown Company, 
150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 


For more details circle #277 on mailing card 


Lighting Fixture 
for On-Surface Mounting 

The Omega-Plex fixture for on-surface 
mounting on existing ceilings is one in 
the series of Wakefield Geometrics. No 
structural changes are required and the 
unit may be used individually or com- 
bined in an unlimited variety of lighting 
designs. Ballasts and lampholders are 
in an individual metal housing that 
provides hook-on suspension points for 
the Wakefield Rigid-Arch Diffuser. The 
latter is molded with a sweeping arch for 
improved rigidity. The non-specular, 
matt finish minimizes possible reflected 
glare from outside the building. Omega- 
Plex is also available with louvers. The 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, 
Ohio. 


For more details circle 4278 on mailing card. 


Fluorescent Fixture 
Lights Chalkboard 

Designed for the supplementary light- 
ing of vertical surfaces, the Chalkboarder 
is a new fluorescent fixture which is 
easily installed and quickly adapted to 
meet specific lighting requirements. It 
provides excellent vertical lighting of 
chalkboards, bulletin boards and similar 
areas. The reflector may be rotated for 
proper shielding and apertures in the top 
of the reflector permit a soft uplighting 


to reduce the contrast between the unit 
and the lighted area below. 

The Chalkboarder is finished in gray 
Neutra-tone with aluminum reflector. 
The inner reflecting surface is finished 
in White Supercoat Baked Enamel. 
Smithcraft Lighting Division, Chelsea 
50, Mass. 


For more details circle 2279 on mailing card. 
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CONCEALS UNSIGHTLY CEILING 


DIFFUSED, GLARELESS LIGHT THROUGH 
| CORRUGATED PLASTIC THAT ROLLS BACK 





engineered for public ease 


comfort blends with beauty in these [ ACOUSTICAL BAFFLES ABSORB NOISE 
molded, rubber-filled Thonet chairs. a 


Smartly upholstered, they are designed 
for heavy duty, engineered* for lasting 
durability. 





“aia te 


*Thonet's famous bending and molding 
processes eliminate troublesome glue joints. 


SPECIALISTS £ SINCE 1830 


IN INSTITUTIONAL SEATING 


Tell us your needs. —We'll 
send full illustrative material. 


THONET INDUSTRIES INC. dept. H-2 today’s 


ee on a oe oe EIS eTe EY with yesterday's budgets 


Showrooms: 
New York * Chicago * Dalla : , , 
eee ee ; Seclesiiie N. C. Combine light, sound control and air flow 


with an fAcusti-Luminus Ceiling 
... the newest trend in modernization! 


This allover ceiling of glareless, shadowless light 
brings soft, even illumination everywhere in the class- 
room to protect against eyestrain and step up learning 
efficiency. It also provides important sound control 
and a ceiling-wide space for air conditioning and 
heating. These three essential elements for today's 
modern classrooms are combined at a cost that's 
lower than conventional illumination and sound con- 
trol alone. ACUSTI-LUMINUS CEILINGS are made 
from unbreakable, corrugated LUMI-PLASTIC and 
labeled by Underwriters Laboratories for installation 
under sprinkler systems. 


eeeeeee over $500 cncHallations! eeeeeeeee 


See the low cost Luminous Ceilings, Inc. 
modernization achieved Dept. C-1 2500 W. North Ave. 
by an Acusti-Luminus Chicago 47, Ill. 
Ceiling for yourself... 
send for tree i//ustrated 
booklet and location of 
a school 
9481 - armchair, i installation Name and title 
molded plywood seat near you. a's 
and back, upholstered a a 
with 2” rubber filling, Firm name_ 
seat 19” x 17” 
See Thonet History Dramatized at the ' 
De Young Museum, San Francisco 1 . City & State 
from January 21 * Through March 21 , 


l 


CEILING 


yr te trated t tandt 


an ACUSTI-LUMINUS 











Address 
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What's New... 


Controlled Light 
With Suntrol Glass Blocks 

A soothing glow of daylight is trans- 
mitted through the new, double cavity 
glass blocks known as Suntrol. Pale 
green fibrous glass diffusing screens 
sealed into the centers of the hollow glass 
blocks and the two partial vacuums keep 
out much of the sun’s heat while trans- 
mitting non-glare light. The psycho- 
logical effect of the light coming through 
the green filter is a cooler and more re- 
laxed environment, regardless of the 
temperature. 

The blocks, for exterior walls and 
roofs, are a new addition to the line of 
functional glass blocks which direct light 


rays where needed. They provide con 
trolled illumination through direction and 
diffusion. The cut section in the illustra 
tion shows the light controlling prisms 


on the inner surfaces and the fibrous 
glass screen for reducing heat transmis- 
sion and excessive brightness. Blocks are 
set to direct the light where needed, ac- 
cording to the elevation. Pittsburgh 
Corning Corp., | Gateway Center, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 


For more details circle 280 on mailing card. 


Modern Patterns 
in Stainless Steel Flatware 

Two new patterns are available in 
stainless steel flatware for institutional 
use. The new Accent pattern in Oneida 
craft Stainless has satin smooth surface 
which keeps its attractive appearance 
without special polishing. The design is 
simple and modern. The attractive new 
pattern is strong and sturdy for long 
wear. 

The second pattern, in Oneida Stain 
less, is the Fernwood. The attractive de- 
sign should be pleasing to students, 
faculty and personnel and the solid stain 
less steel, polished to a hard finish, resists 
eV eryday usage. Onedia Ltd., Hotel and 
Restaurant Div., Oneida, N.Y. 


For more details circle 281 on mailing card 


Aluminum Panel Door 
Has Strength and Lightness 

Giving the appearance of solid alumi 
num, the new Kawneer aluminum flush 
panel door has an impregnated, moisture 


(Continued on page 80) 


resistant honeycomb core with hardboard 
reenforcing to give added strength. The 
door has simple modern lines for attrac- 
tive appearance with an_ unobtrusive 
fluted pattern on the anodized aluminum 


panels. The light weight makes the door 
easy to operate and it will withstand hard 
wear. 

The door is weather-resistant for ex- 
terior as well as interior installations and 
the permanent anodizing of the alumi 
num gives a finish requiring minimum 
maintenance. The door is available with 
window lights and louvered openings, in 
butt hung or offset pivot models, in a 
variety of sizes. The Kawneer Company, 
Niles, Mich. 
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HOSPITAL and DORMITORY BEDS 


with Large, Deep Drawers 


HOSPITAL BED 
No. $1065 


Solid birch construction 
Width: 3’-0”. Length: 
either 6’-5” or 6’-8". 
3” rubber wheel ball 
bearing casters. Chest 
is 36” x 20” x 15”. 


Write for Bul. HB-54 


100% ACTIVE 


LIFTS birt... 
HOLDS 1 ofr... 








100% SAFE! 


NEW LIQUID SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


CINDET can be used in hard or soft water for 
the hundreds of cleaning needs throughout your 
school or college buildings. It LOOSENS dirt 
quickly, LIFTING IT AWAY AND HOLDING IT 
IN SUSPENSION in a mass of creamy suds. 
Removes stubborn stains, rubber marks. 


CINDET works fast, dries quickly, can be used 
safely on anything water itself won't harm— 
including the user's skin. Use CINDET to strip 
old water emulsion waxes from floors quickly 
+ and surely, AND FOR ALL GENERAL CLEANING 


PURPOSES. 
\ CINDET is approved by the Rubber Manu- 


facturers’ Division of the Rubber Manufac- 
turers’ 


aw" 
‘ wet 
(440088 venanennneneeeh™ 


Solid birch construction. 
Width 3'-0". Length 
6'-6". 1%" rubber 
wheel ball bearing 
casters. Chest is 36” x 
20” x 15” 


Zz \ 
va 
DORMITORY BED 

No. 1065 DB 


Association. 


Write for Dolge literature on 
CINDET, and have your DOLGE 
SERVICE MAN demonstrate its 
economical use. 


Write for Bul. DB-54 


easy, 





IF YOU HAVE A 
“HIGH-LOW”" BED 
REQUIREMENT... 


Check with us on the most 
practical and economical solution. 





FICHENLAUBS 


Contract Furniture 





3501 BUTLER ST., PITTSBURGH 1, PA 
ESTABLISHED 1673 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Have you rediscovered the ADVANTAGES 
of DISC Recording? 


@ ready reference—saves time! @ easy filing—saves work! 


@ playback on any phonograph— @ no danger of magnetic erasures— 
no special tape equipment! insures permanence! 


Remember, only disc recording enables you to record visually and label your records so 
that any portion may be located without the delay of playing back the entire recording. 
—and in disc recording, as in all recording... 


| PRESTO MAKES THE BEST! 


PRESTO ORANGE LABEL 
RECORDING DISCS 


high quality—low cost—fitting companion to 
the K-10 Recorder 


PRESTO K-10 DISC RECORDER 


A favorite with schools and recording studios! Offers all 


. . You know the flawless recording surface of PRESTO 
the economies of disc recording...preferred to tape ‘ e 


; ; discs...the finest in the world! Here is the superb 
recording wherever high professional quality, low re- : 

; ‘ " quality lacquer coating of the most expensive 
cording cost and ready reference are required. Perfect are . ; 

' ‘ i : ee PRESTO discs...on a lighter weight aluminum base 

r language classes, dramatic readings, voice training, , 

for : ai ; ? ern o S ..-at less than 60% the cost! 
broadcast or reference recording. . 


PRESTO S service plan insures low-cost maintenance — @ overall thickness — .040” 
parts always available — your unit always in perfect 


@ packed 50 in box — jackets of 5 discs each — 


working condition. labels attached 


@ cuts discs up to 132” in diameter 


@ operates at 33's and 78 rpm speeds — 
45 rpm optional at slight extra cost 


@ standard feed pitches of 112 and 224 Ipi Sfv 
compact, lightweight, portable! RECORDING CORPORATION 
PARAMUS, NEW JERSEY 


Export Division: 25 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Canadian Division: Instantaneous Recording Service, 42 Lombard St., Toronto 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION RECORDING EQUIPMENT AND DISCS 





MAKE 
EVERY 
MINUTE 
COUNT 


Your operators will doa 
better cleaning job in 
less time with Spencer 
Portable Vacuum Cleaners. Spencer's extra vacuum power 
makes the most of every cleaning minute . . . saves time, 
money and effort. Unique swivel elbow between hose and 
handle cuts operator fatigue. Spencer's wet pick-up is the 
most effective way of removing water from terazzo, lino- 
leum and tile floors. A special attachment cleans dry 
mops without spreading dust . . . Spencer portables are 
used widely in institutions, offices, stores, hospitals, schools 
and theatres. 
Write for 32-page illustrated booklet and folder. 


COUPON 
TODAY 








SPENCER 


HARTFORD 











ADDRESS 

DEPT. CU 

Please send me copies of A GUIDE TO EASIER CLEAN- 
ING and illustrated folder on Spencer Portables. 

Name vanes — ; 

IIT IL: witrceciancnseneceensneternsinnsnintaiinnunnnsictantsiomnennsiniaetinipiaalin 


City & State 
6SP54A 
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Di Vlatale i 


FOR CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY—EVERYDAY USE 


S. Naval Academy 
All Di Natale 
Portable Basketball Courts and Indoor Tracks 
are made to the highest precision standards. 
They are built at the factory, assembled and 


The above floor at the U. 
has been in service since 1948. 


tested, then dismounted and shipped. Used by 


the nation’s outstanding colleges—coliseums 


municipal auditoriums. 
Write for full details to 


NATALE FLOORS, INC. 


1100 WM. T. MORRISSEY BLVD., BOSTON 22, MASS. 





No. 25 portable 
5 ft. against-wall 
rack holds 25 

No. 50 
coats end hots This 5 ft. portable 
rack holds 50 coats 
and hats 


CHECKROOM EFFICIENCY 
ANY WHERE 


Keep coats and hats out in the open, cired, dry and in press— 
each coat on a wooden hanger held spaced apart from every 
other; each hat in its individualized space on a ventilated shelf. 
Save floor space — accommodate 5 people per square foot. 
Rigidly built for lifetime service — welded heavy gauge and 
square tubular furniture steel. Beautifully finished baked-on 
enamel. Portable units come on large swivel casters. Checker 
Wall Racks are also available in any length by the foot—fit in 
anywhere. Mount on wall any height—standard equipment 
in modern schools, etc. where they keep clothes in a safe, 
sanitary, orderly manner. 


Write for Bulletin CK-16 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


“The Checkroom People” 


1121 West 37th Street Chicago 9, U.S.A. 
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UTET “takes Over” 
a University Library 


Noise is admittedly unwanted and out-of-place in almost every 
section of a progressive university. Particularly is this true in the 
school library. And Northeastern University of Boston solved the 
problem of uncontrolled sounds...when it adopted Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning. The effect is one of guset comfort that 
immeasurably aids concentration and study. 


Economical Solution. So many American colleges and universi- 

ties are finding the low-cost answer to the noise problem in a 
. sound-absorbing ceiling of Acousti-Celotex Tile. Such an installa- 
tion works in classrooms, corridors, auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
libraries, lecture halls—to check disturbing sounds, correct acoustics. 
Both students and faculty benefit from the improved environment 
brought about by modern sound conditioning. 
Easily Maintained. Quick and easy to install, Acousti-Celotex 
Tile needs no special maintenance, provides excellent sound absorp- 
tion plus a surface of unusual beauty. And it can be washed re- 
peatedly and painted repeatedly without impairing its sound absorbing 
qualities. 
Mail Coupon Today for a Sound Conditioning Survey Chart that 
will bring you a free analysis of the noise and acoustical problems 
in your school, together with a free factual booklet, ‘Sound Condi- 
tioning for Schools and Colleges’’. No obligation. 


Acousn-(evotex 


REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 


| ound Cm \ 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem—The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois © In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 





Library of Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 
Acousti-Celotex Contractors: Pitcher & Co., Boston, Mass. 





——~—~—-—-—- MAIL NOW!-——-—--——- 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. T-25 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, illinois 


Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, 
and your booklet, "Sound Conditioning for Schools 
and Colleges”. 








Name én Tt'e 
Institution 


r 
| 

| 

Without cost or obligation, please send me the 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

: Address 

| 


City Zone State . 
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What's New... 


Table Model Tape Recorder 
Has Multiple Speakers 

A system of four speakers on the new 
Music Festival Tape Recorder developed 


by Bell & Howell Company gives real- 
istic sound reproduction. Two eight inch 
speakers on opposite sides of the table 
model unit reproduce the low tones and 
two electrostatic speakers behind the 
front grille provide the high tones. Each 
electrostatic speaker is a perforated metal 
oblong with a thousand small apertures 
for the company’s “Miracle 2000” sound 
system. Three separate motors are used 
to enhance sound fidelity, to maintain 
uniform speed and for faster forward 
and rewind operations. Bell & Howell 
Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. 


For more details circle 2283 on mailing card 


Complete Sanitation 
Offered in Coved Sinks 

The new Seco all-coved sinks, die- 
stamped of 14 gauge stainless steel or 
galvanized after fabrication, have every 
outside corner rounded and every inside 
corner coved for easy and complete 
cleaning. All bowls are one-piece, seam- 
less, deep-drawn for ease of sanitation 
and are available in two standard sizes, 
15 by 20 or 20 by 22 inches. The sinks 
are offered in 24 models with integral 
drainboards and bowls in a number of 
arrangements. The fluted drainboards 
are pitched to the sink and bowls are 
designed for complete drainage, with no 
pockets. Pipe legs have stainless steel 
adjustable feet. Every bowl is equipped 
with a duo-strainer type drain. Electric 
or gas heater can be furnished in one 
compartment for sterilizing. Seco Com- 
pany, Inc., 5206 S. 38th St., St. Louis, 
16, Mo. 
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Easy-Fold Bleachers 
for Flexible Gymnasium 

To give the gymnasium maximum 
flexibility, Amweld Easi-Fold Bleachers 
for indoor seating can be installed and 
folded against the wall when not in 
use. They are available in single and 
double-fold units of varied heights and 

(Continued on page 82) 


lengths, and even bleachers 24 rows high 
can be unfolded or folded in a matter 
of minutes. Casters are used for carry- 
ing the dead weight of the bleacher 
during folding and live weight is auto- 
matically transferred through the struc- 
tural framework of the stand to the 
floor. 

The rugged steel I-beam welded 
bleachers are engineered for maximum 
use and incorporate in the new basic 
design a maximum flexibility for stream- 
lined operation at minimum mainte- 
nance cost. When folded out of the way, 
the bleachers take up minimum space 
and are protected by a cabinet type 
wall which lies flat on the floor when 


bleachers are in use. Cleaning of bleach- 
and floor thus facilitated 
and the gymnasium floor is protected. 
American Welding & Mfg. Co., Warren, 
Ohio. 
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COMBINATION 
STORAGE UNITS 


YOU CAN BE SURE thot your stored 
films will be safe from dust, 
with NEUMADE COM 
BINATION STORAGE UNITS! 


or dryness 





Model 
age 
library. 


free catalog. 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y 


MM-119—A practical 
cabinet for 
Holds 400, 800, 1200, 1600 
ft. reels; 100 filmstrip cans plus util- 
ity drawer in base. 

" wide, 70” high, 16" deep. Over 
50 models to choose from. Write for 


ALL STEEL 


heat 


stor- 


the varied film 


Overall size: 











The 


Dishes 


that Last.. 
and Last.. 
and Last 


... and WILL 
stimulate the appetite! 


FURNISH your school lunchroom or church kitchen 
with colorful, unbreakable plastic dishes that build up 
appetites—cut down expenses. Their eye-appeal means 
appetite-appeal. Their longer life means much lower 
costs. Less clatter — meaning less noise and frayed 
nerves when clearing tables, washing and stacking. 
Light weight, too, for quicker and easier handling. 
And your choice of pastel colors! 


PLASTIC WARE is only one of the 50,000 items of 
EQUIPMENT, FURNISHINGS, AND SUPPLIES 
sold by DON for faster and better food service. Ask 
for a DON salesman to call. He carries a complete 
line of items for your lunchroom or kitchen — yes, 
everything from ranges to napkins. And on ALL items 
always — SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Write Dept. 6, or visit our nearest Display Room 


epwAarD DON a company 





27 N. Second St 
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FUNCTIONAL 
BEAUTY FOR 
MODERN SCHOOLS 


RECESSED 
LOCKERS 


SERVICEABLE UNITS FOR HALLS, 
CLASSROOMS AND LOCKER ROOMS 


ASE Lockers present a fine, modern appearance 
and afford the most efficient, functional service. 
Have smartly designed handles that lift easily 
with a single finger and have pre-locking ad- 
vantage. The locker doors close silently ... Re- 
silient rubber bumpers are located at points of 
contact. Styled louvres provide adequate venti- 
lation. Hinges are concealed with no projecting 

surfaces to catch clothing. 
ASE Lockers are carefully cleaned and treated for 
the finest baked enamel finishes in Dawn Gray, 

Green and Sand Tan. 

SINGLE TIER DOUBLE TIER wk ASE engineers will gladly work with you or your 
LOCKERS LOCKERS LOCKERS architect. Write for illustrated Locker Bulletin. 


other ASE quality steel furniture for school use 


~ 


UTILITY CHAIR 


PRINCIPAL'S 
DESK 


————T_~— “DK _@ erincipat's 
| | | ; Zz 


/ LIBRARY AND a nis, COMBINATION 
UTILITY TABLES CABINET 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC., Aurora, Illinois 


Write for complete information. There's an ASE dealer near you. 
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What's New... 


Removable Vacuum Unit 
on Heavy Duty Model 

The new Series 80 heavy duty Tornado 
Vacuum Cleaner is a versatile unit. The 


motor or power unit can be removed by 
a quarter turn from the top of the tank 
cover and converted into a portable elec 
pack vacuum 
cleaner, an insecticide sprayer or an air 
sweeper for removal of paper and debris. 
\ large sized tank cover plate is avail 
able to fit any empty 55 gallon drum so 
that, with a large sized filter bag, the 
capacity of the cleaner can be increased 


to 55 gallons. 


tric blower, a carried 


The air speeds for cleaning and blow 
ing have been greatly increased through 
use of a new type air impeller. The new 


(JncREASE ROOM FUNCTIONS 


Abbott Hall, Northwestern University 


Unitfold, 


T.M, Reg. 


type motor does not overheat or burn 
out, even when operated under constant 
maximum load. The stainless steel tank 
of the machine itself has a 15 gallon 
capacity for wet or dry pickup. Maxi 
mum filter efficiency with long life are 
features of the new dust filter bags. Four 
large ball bearing caster wheels and 20 
feet of heavy duty cable make the unit 
highly mobile. The Series 80 is available in 
4. | and 14, h.p. sizes. Breuer Electric 
Mfg. Co., 5100 Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago 40. 


For more details circle 286 on mailing card 


Hand Dryer 
Has Dual Nozzle 

An electric hand dryer is available 
with two nozzles to permit two students 
to dry their hands simultaneously, thus 
saving time at busy periods. The stream- 
lined unit hands and face, both 
nozzles operating at the touch of the 
button. The new Model DA-20 has a 
white and chrome cabinet and requires 
a space 13 by 11% 


dries 


inches in size for wall 
mounting. The precision-control timing 
device shuts the dryer off automatically 
at the end of a 40 second cycle. The 
unit is designed for rugged, heavy duty 
use and is tamperproof and foolproof. 
American Dryer Corporation, 1324 Lo- 
cust St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
For more details circle 2287 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 84) 


Heavy-Duty Thrower 
for Fast Snow Removal 

Fast handling of snow removal around 
schools, colleges, hospitals and other in- 
stitutions is possible with the new Cham 
pion heavy-duty snow thrower. The new 
rotary-type machine has nearly twice the 
horsepower of the Jari Junior snow 
thrower for handling large snow removal 
jobs. The Champion propels itself at 60 
yards a minute, clearing a 20 inch wide 
swath through heavy, hard-packed or 
slushy snow. It is designed to clear away 
all types of snow quickly and completely 
without stalling or clogging. Operation 
is simple and easy as it is self-propelled 
and needs only to be guided. The Cham 


pion has attachments making it versatile 
for year-round grounds maintenance. 
Jari Products, Inc., 2938 Pillsbury Ave., 
S., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
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is noted for its 
James Gamble Rogers, Arch. 


MAYLINE 


Catalog S-1. 


C 7702 ART TABLE 


Mayline Classroom Furniture 
consistent 
quality and moderate price. 
Products shown described in 


Write Today! 


MAYLINE 


Consistent 
in QUALITY 
Moderate 
in PRICE 








aINIIAVW 


45 West 45th Street 


FOLDING WALLS 


This installation at Northwestern University illustrates the practi- 
cal flexibility of space arrangement possible with a Unitfold Wall. 
Lounge and dining hall may be quickly separated by a rigid, 
sound-resistant wall that permits simultaneous use of each. For 
student dances or meetings the wall units fold out of the way to 
allow clear access between rooms. Used almost daily since 1938; 
no maintenance required. There is no need for expensive mech- 
anical equipment with Unitfold—all installations are easily oper- 
ated by one man regardless of size or number of units. Write us. 


Photo above shows: center—units partially 
closed; right—units folded and stacked. 


John T. Fairhurst Co., Inc. 
New York 36. N.Y 





C 77038 DRAFTING TABLE 





STANDARD DRAFTING TABLE 


Symbol of Te Superiority 
MAYLINE 


MAYLINE COMPANY 


525 No. Commerce St. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 








MAYLINE 
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find out how 


YOU CAN SAVE 


Floor Treatment Dollars 


} 
\ 
} 


with a FREE 


HILLYARD SURVEY 


asc on BUY : 


of your Floors. 











A HILLYARD SCHOOL FLOOR TREATMENT PLAN 
CAN SAVE MATERIAL AND LABOR COST 


From Survey to Service you'll find Hillyard specialized floor treatments provide complete protection, 
beauty and economy — safe for your floors — safe for those who walk on them — built to last longer 
because they’re made to answer particular school floor treatment problems. They‘re famous for quality 


The Hillyard “Maintaineer” near you is trained to efficiently and quickly make a FREE survey of your 
floors and present a plan especially prepared for you 


He will show you how your floors can be more 
beautiful — yet prove important savings in labor and materials through Hillyard plan for all floors 


All Specifications prepared in accordance with 


American Institute of Architects requirements 


Write or Call Collect for the Name of your nearest HILLYARD MAINTAINEER ® 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
‘ell on your staff, not your payroll St. Joseph, Missouri 


Please have your Maintaineer call and make a free survey of 
my floors. 


Name 


Title 


Institution 
: Address 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI City 


leche ; State 
Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 


= 


Visit Hillyard booths F-26, 28 and 30, American Association of School Administrators, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., Feb 


. 26—March 2. 
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What's New... 


Product Literature 


e Maintenance procedures for air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration units, com- 
and condensers, heaters and 
coolers, windows and light fixtures, and 
removing rust are covered in the new 
“Plant Maintenance Cleaning Guide” 
recently published by Oakite Products, 
Inc., 118A Rector St., New York 6. The 
12 page booklet is designed for quick 
reference with much of the 


presented in chart form. 
For more details circle 2289 on mailing card 


pressors 


material 


e@ Decorating schemes are at your finger 
tips with the newly revised edition of 
Satin Luminall’s “Match-A-Chip Color 
Chart.” Brought out by Luminall 
Paints Division, National Chemical & 
Manufacturing Co., 3617 South May St., 
the brochure features 72 
chips, all painted with the latex-alkyd 
finish to help in selecting desired decora- 
tive effects. The chart offers an imagina- 
tive and flexible color and 
simplifies the problem of selection and 


planning. 
For more details circle 2290 on mailing card. 


Chic ago 9, 


use of 


e “The Electronic Control Story” is told 
in a new 24 page booklet, F 6437, issued 
by Barber-Colman Company, Rockford, 
Ill. 
understanding the fundamentals of elec- 
tronic temperature controls and their ap- 
plication and is complete with simplified, 
easy-to-understand diagrams and non- 
technical descriptive text. It is written 
in editorial style with line drawings 


illustrating the points covered. 
For more details circle 2291 on mailing card 


The booklet was written to aid in 


e Bulletin G-205R, a new guide for se 
lecting the right ladder or scaffold for all 
maintenance operations, has just been 
published by The Patent Scaffolding 
Co., Inc., 38-21 12th St. Long Island 
City 1, N.Y. 


For more details circle 292 on mailing card. 


e Reproductions of world - renowed 
sculpture masterpieces in prices ranging 
from $2 to $75, are now being made 
available for study and enjoyment. The 
reproductions are hand-cast in a stone- 
like composition, in molds, directly from 
the originals in museums, with the ap- 
proval of museum curators. Each repro- 
duction is hand-finished to duplicate as 
closely as possible the original material. 
All periods of culture are represented in 
the collection, from ancient to modern 
times. The available pieces are illustrated 
and described in a new catalog, at 25 
cents each, issued by Museum Pieces, 


Inc., 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. 


For more details circle 2293 on mailing card 


e Several ideas for sandwich fillings are 
offered on a new recipe card by Conti 
nental Coffee Co., 375 W. Ontario St., 
Chicago 90. The new recipes have been 
developed by Constance Conover, Quan- 


tity Recipes Director for that company. 
For more details circle 2294 on mailing card 


84 


select the micro- 
scopes and accessories required by labo- 
ratory technicians, researchers and science 
educators is presented in a new Booklet 
D-185, “Bausch and Lomb Dynoptic 
Laboratory Microscopes,” published by 
Bausch & Lomb, 635 St. Paul St., Roches- 
ter, N.Y. The 28 page illustrated guide 
discussess all microscope needs. 
For more details circle 2295 on mailing card. 


e Data on how to 


e The history of Tile-Tex Asphalt Floor 
Tile, and the many products and serv- 
ices offered by The Tile-Tex Division 
of The Flintkote Company, 1232 McKin- 
ley Ave., Chicago Heights, Ill., are cov- 
ered in a 34 page booklet, “Tile-Tex 
Floor and Wall Tile Digest.” The book 
is profusely illustrated in color and black 
and white, and covers a number of in- 
teresting subjects relating to the prod- 
ucts, research, installation and mainte- 
nance. 


For more details circle 2296 on mailing card 


e “When Power Fails” is the title of 
a new booklet issued by the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. It tells the story 
of how Caterpillar emergency power 
units can prevent loss of lives, time and 
production by taking over instantly when 
the regular source of power fails. Pic- 
tures and data various models of 
Caterpillar stand-by units operating in 
hospitals, schools and other institutions 


fll the two-color booklet. 
For more details circle 2297 on mailing card. 


on 


e¢ The story of Electrosig Power for the 
College and High School Laboratory is 
told in a 24 page booklet published by 
Electrosig Corporation, Hamilton Ave., 
Stamford, Conn. Descriptive informa- 
tion and illustrations tell the story of 
the equipment manufactured by the com 
pany and line drawings show room lay- 
outs, electric bench power, and typical 
battery and motor generator powered 


laboratory panels. 
For more details circle 298 on mailing card 


e A special file, Form No. JN-500, 
for the professional reference of kitchen 
planners and architects, has been pre 
pared by Hotpoint Company, 227 S. 
Seeley Ave., Chicago 12. All products 
in the Hotpoint line of counter and 
heavy duty electric cooking equipment 
are described and illustrated. Also avail- 
able is a file of scale templates, Form No. 
Y-7000, on the heavy duty equipment, 
for use in planning kitchen layouts for 


institutional food-service operations. 
For more details circle 2299 on mailing card 


e Standard items in the line of Chef- 
Styled Commercial Aluminum Cook- 
ware available from the Harlow C. Stahl 
Company, 1375 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 
7, Mich., are described in a new pocket- 
sized brochure recently released. Recent 
additions to the company’s cookware line 
and new standard 


included. 
For more details circle 2300 on mailing card 


sizes on items are 


e “Ideas on Electrical Convenience for 
School, College and University” is the 
title of a new booklet brought out by 
The Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric 
Co., 103 Hawthorn St., Hartford 6, 
Conn. The new publication describes 
and illustrates wiring devices that have 
been selected to meet the needs of edu- 
cational institutions and gives practical 
suggestions for schools and colleges on 


reducing maintenance and power costs. 
For more details circle 230! on mailing card. 


e Institutional Projection Screens are il- 
lustrated and described in a new Pocket 
Catalog issued by Radiant Manufactur 
ing Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chi- 
Included are helpful hints on 
how to choose projection screens, best 


projection surface and correct screen size. 
For more details circle #302 on mailing card. 


cago 8. 


e The complete line of Sico tables and 
the Sico System of table seating is de- 
scribed in a two-color, six page brochure 
issued by Seating, Inc., 6045 Pillsbury 
Ave. S. Minneapolis 19, Minn. The 
problems of table seating in work and 
cafeteria areas and how they can be 
solved is discussed in the catalog which 
also describes Sico accessories. 
For more details circle 2303 on mailing card 


e The 1954-55 catalog on stopwatches 
was just released by Clebar Watch 
Agency, 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 
The publication illustrates and fully de- 
scribes a stopwatch for every precision 
timing purpose, and shows more than a 
score of stopwatches, timers and chron- 
ographs. 


For more details circle 2304 on mailing card 


Suppliers’ News 


General Mills, Inc., 400 Second Ave. S., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn., millers and manu- 
facturers of food and flour products, an- 
nounces the formation of an Institutional 
Products Division to serve quantity food 
service institutions. Thirty products, 
from which more than 2000 varieties of 
foods can be prepared, will be sold in 
bulk quantities to the institutional mar- 
ket. The line will bear the red diamond 
identification, the General Mills brand 
name, and will consist of nine different 
cake mixes; two enriched yeast-raised 
mixes for rolls and pastries; five enriched 
hot bread, muffin and donut mixes; three 
griddle mixes; homogenized pie crust 
mix: four ready to-eat cereals; monoso- 
dium glutamate, and cellulose sponges. 


Progressive Metal Equipment, Inc., 
Rhawn St. at Whitaker Ave., Philadel- 
phia 11, Pa., manufacturer of food serv- 
ice equipment, announces the opening 
of its new plant and offices. The new 
plant is designed specifically for the fabri- 
cation of food service and equipment. 
Increased facilities are provided for the 
production of standard as well as custom 
built equipment. 
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Arithmetic Teaching Method 
Burroughs Corp. 


Plyokem Cleaner 
The Diversey Corp. 


Corridor Lighting Luminaire 
Holophane Co., Inc. 


Movable Walls 
Johns-Manville 


Duo-Tex Paint 


The Warren Refining & Chemical 
Co. 


Food Conveyors 
S. Blickman, Inc. 


Samsonite School Furniture 
Shwayder Brothers 


Tasco Scaffold Frame 
The American Scaffolding Co. 


Steam Pressure Cooker 
Market Forge Co. 


Portable Floor Machine 
Premier Co. 


Toilet Tissues 
Brown Co. 


Lighting Fixture 
The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co. 


Chalkboarder Fluorescent Fixture 
Smithcraft Lighting Div. 


Suntrol Glass Blocks 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 


Stainless Flatware 
Oneida Lid. 


Aluminum Panel Door 
The Kawneer Co. 


Tape Recorder 
Bell & Howell Co. 


All-Coved Sinks 
Seco Co., Inc. 


Easi-Fold Bleachers 
The American Welding & Mfg. Co. 


Tornado Vacuum Cleaner 
Brever Electric Mfg. Co. 


Electric Hand Dryer 
American Dryer Corp. 


Heavy-Duty Snow Thrower 
Jari Products, Inc. 


“Plant Maintenance Guide” 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


“Color Chart” 
National Chemical & Mfg. Co. 


“Electronic Control Story” 
Barber-Colman Co. 


Bulletin G-205R 
The Patent Scaffolding Co., Inc. 


Sculpture Reproductions 
Museum Pieces, Inc. 


Sandwich Recipe Card 
Continental Coffee Co. 


“Laboratory Microscopes” 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


“Floor and Wall Tile” 
The Tile-Tex Div., The Flintkote Co. 


“When Power Fails” 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


“Power for the Laboratory” 
Electrosig Corp. 


Forms No. JN-500 and Y-7000 
Hotpoint Co. 


Commercial Aluminum Cookware 
Harlow C. Stahl Co. 


“Electrical Convenience” 


The Arrow-Hart & Hegeman 
Electric Co. 


Projection Screen Catalog 
Radiant Mfg. Corp. 


Table Seating 
Seating, Inc. 


Clebar Stopwatches 
Clebar Watch Agency 








As far ahead of the Model T era 


as today’s sleek new autos... 





brings out the best in any classroom! 


Brunswick advanced-design furniture encour- 
ages the creative use of classrooms by teacher 
and student. Pieces shift in a matter of mo- 
ments—change place or function. A child can 
easily move them. 

Each unit is almost incredibly adaptable! 
Interchangeable panels and shelves give cabi- 
nets new dimensions with a twist of a screw- 
driver. Chairs and desks change arms, add 
storage space just as easily! PIECES ARE 
NEVER OUT-DATED because flexible-function 


623 South Wabash Avenue . 


designing lets them change as conditions 
change, as teaching methods change! 


Knockdown construction permits minimum 

space for storage, minimum costs for ship- 

ing. Interchangeable parts mean less to buy, 
feu to ship, less to store! 


See the exciting advances in design that 
Brunswick brings to the schoolroom . . . send 
for the complete catalogue to learn full details 
about the whole of this revolutionary line! 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY ‘ PP, * f 
Chicago 5, Illinois VU 
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4 ONLY THE OCCUPIED ROOMS...CUT YOUR FUEL COSTS! 


HOW JOHNSON DUAL TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
SOLVES THE “AFTER-HOURS’’ HEATING PROBLEM 


On most campuses, some buildings continue to be 
partly occupied after regular hours—classroom, 
administration and laboratory buildings, for ex- 
ample. And, all too often, colleges incur needlessly 
high fuel costs by heating entire buildings just to 
keep a few rooms comfortably warm. 

The simple, effective answer to this “after-hours” 
heating problem is a modern Dual System of 
Johnson Automatic Temperature Control. Briefly, 
here’s how it works: 


During regular hours, a Johnson Dual Thermo- 
stat in each classroom or office automatically 
maintains every space at the ideal comfort level. 
At the end of the day, all Dual Thermostats in the 
building may be reset, from a central control panel, 
to operate at reduced, non-occupancy tempera- 
tures. 

In those rooms which continue in use, merely 
pressing the button on the Dual Thermostat re- 
stores them to normal occupancy temperatures, 
without changing the economy settings of the other 
thermostats in the building. 

Johnson Dual Control offers the finest in mod- 
ern individual room temperature regulation —and 


at a tremendous reduction in fuel costs. Heating 
only the occupied rooms quickly saves enough fuel 
dollars to pay for the cost of the entire system! 

These and many other important comfort and 
money-saving advantages of Johnson Dual Con- 
trol are readily available to any new or existing 
building. Conversion of existing single temperature 
systems to Johnson Dual is both simple and inex- 
pensive. An engineer froma nearby Johnson branch 
will gladly survey your buildings and give you all 
the facts without obligation. 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


TEMPERATURE jj AiR CONDITIONING 
PLANNING * MANUFACTURING * INSTALLING * SINCE 1885 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
507 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


I'd like more information about Johnson Dual Temperature 
Control. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 








CITY & STATE 








